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INTRODUCTION 

By the Lord Bishop of London 

I AM not sure that I should ha\c promised Sir 
James Marchant to untc an introduction to 
this work^ if I had read through the chapters 
first, as I might seem to endorse by doing so 
news with uhich I profound! j disagree Tor 
instanec, mj fnend Sir Olucr Lodge knous so 
well mj opinion on what is called “ Spintualism ” 
that I think he wll be almost siirpnsed to find 
m> writing an introduetion to a book which 
includes his well known \news on the subject 
But, after all, on a great subject like Im 
mortality we ought oH of us to be big enough 
to state our own views, armed at perhaps after 
much painful doubt, and respect the opinions 
of others who may hare amved at the same 
behef by -quite another road, anyone who on 
whatever grounds opposes the rantcnalism which 
so nearly stifled all belief m the last generation 
13 m a true sense a “ comrade,” though he 
fights with other weapons than those which “one 
cap oneself employ 
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For instance, I think that all this attempt 
to communicate with those who have “passed 
on’* through mediums a great mistake. I be- 
heve that there is much fraud mixed up with 
the whole effort, that what seems a communica- 
tion from the other world is really only due to 
telepathy, that it leads to much waste of time 
which should be used for improving this world 
while we are m it, that, even if the information 
so received about the other world was real in- 
formation, y^hich I do not believe, it amounts 
to nothing worth knowing, and only confirms 
on lower grounds the conviction that those who 
have “passed over” are alive, which we ought 
to be able to grasp on other and higher grounds. 
What these higher grounds are Bishop Welldon 
has explained m his interesting chapter, which 
is the first in the book, but, as a seeker after 
truth, who had to find my way from a state of 
great uncertainty to faith before I was ordamed, 
I would like to state very shoitly what were the 
convincing arguments to me. 

(1). First there is this persistent instinct of 
immoHality inTierent in the human lace. You 
find It everywhere and m all ages. It is as 
strong among the ancient Egyptians who actu- 
ally put food into all their tombs for the return- 
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mg spirit to cat, os it is among the Iritics ot 
Arnca to-dn\ who, before comcrsion to Chns 
tianitj , behead a few slaves for the purpose ot 
sending a message to a dead chieftain with tlic 
absolute assurance in their minds that he is 
alive, and that Ihcj will be alive after death to 
give the message 

Socrates, as Bishop Wclldon sav s, drank the 
hemlock vviUi the calm assurance ot one who 
never doubted his existence after dcatli, and 
— this deep instinct in the liiiman heart, must 
point to something Hie I’rajcr instinct is 
another universal instinct As someone has 
said, “ As the wing of the bird demands Uio 
air, and Uio fin of the fish demands the water, 
so tlio prajer instinct demands God ” In tlic 
same way the mslincl oj mimorlnhty dcinaiida 
existence after death 

(2) But, of course, it niaj be said at once 
'that instinct maj lie disappointed and prove 
nothing But when the heewy artillery of 
reason is brought up, it is found to support the 
instinctive longing of the heart, alwajs assvim 
mg tliat joii arc prepared to liclicvc in a God 
vsho has some sound reason for what lie docs 
and some worthy purpose in view 

On any showing (and all the more so it the 
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theory of Evolution is true) iimnense trouble 
was taken witEthe world, ^ons passed before 
life was possible on the earth; the world is a 
wondeiful world and is clearly leading up to 
man as the end of creation. To my mind it is 
simply inconceivable from a rational point of 
view that God would’ have taken this indnite 
trouble for a creature which was to last but for 
a day. Aftei all, we must at least conceive of 
God being a's rational as the reasonable bemgs 
TTe has created. The God and author of 
Reason must be at least reasonable, and the 
more I think over it, the more unreasonable 
does it seem to me that this terrific engine of 
creation should have been employed to produce 
so little, it would have only illustrated the old 
Latin proverb : “ Out of the mountain comes 
the ridiculous mouse.’’ 

(8). But, of course, it really is as Christians 
that we feel so sure on the matter. I have 
again and again had to prepare the dying for 
death, and especially at the time of my visiting 
the Front during the War, and when some 
dying lad in some advanced dressing station in 
France, or far away m Bulgaria, asked me 
where he was going to when he died, I should 
have mdeed been at a loss what to answer him 
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if I hid only had m\ Plnlo on winch to rcU 
It was because I was a Christian that 1 was 
able to sa>, ‘‘M> lad, if >ou die redeemed, 
restored, forgiicn, jou are Romp to Ilcnscn 
for the Son of God came to earth and told 
us in so manj words, * In Ms rnthcr’s House 
are many mansions, and if it srcrc not so, I 
would haso told you In other words, "if 
the human instinct and desire for immortalit> 
were deeeisnng jou, I would not haso left sou 
dccciscd and deluded I ssoiild hose nndcceiscd 
you " 

To endorse and confirm His promise, He 
died and rose aRain "The Cmpls Tomb" 
is an mfcgral part of the Hcsiirrcction slon , 
for His appearance after His IlcsurTcclion sens 
no mere appcaruncc of a phantom or spirit, hut 
He rose snth a body , glorified and transfigured 
but yet the same body sshich had lain in the 
tomb, with the marks of the Cmcifi'sion still 
on His hands and feet and side “Ucach 
hither thy hand,” He said to St Thomas, “ and 
thrust it into my side and be not IniUilcss but 
beliesing ” 

As Chnstinns, therefore, sve base hold of a 
certainty sshich no mere human instinct and 
no mere arguments from reason could gisc us 

It 
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We do not for a moment hold that the same 
particles which lie in the tomb will form part 
of our resurrection body. St Paul’s teaching 
is perfectly plain on this. It will have the same 
relation to the old body as the seed has to the 
golden stalk, the appearance of which is none 
the less an absolute miracle because we see it 
happen so often. 

But what is clearly taught in our religion 
is that the future life is life in some sort of 
spiritual body which will be as well adapted to 
the Spirit world of the future as our present 
body is to this world, that we shall recognize 
one another, as we do here, and that we are 
bound to those who have gone before by the 
same intimate tie of love and mutual prayer 
which binds us here. 

“The Church above,” says St. Augustine, 
“ loves to help peregrinantibus,” which may be 
translated “ its pilgrim brothers,” and it is 
perfectly impossible that it is wrong (as used 
to he supposed) for the mother to pray for her 
son who has gone before, or for that son to 
cease praying for his mother in Paradise. 

We Christians, then, who do not believe in 
mediums and who discourage seeking com- 
munication directly with those who have 
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“passed on” receive great comfort from the 
behet that our dear ones are alive, that they 
fire growing, we believe, in^ehamcter and grace 
every day, that they arc near us and often, 
perhaps, whisi>er sweet thoughts into our 
minds, that we shall sec them with our own 
eyes one daj , that they arc pra> ing for us, 
and hke us to pray for them, that knowing 
how short the time is they want us to advance 
the Kingdom and carry on God’s work on earth 
as the best way we can use our time, and so we 
wait on and work on in love and patience till 
“the day dawns and the shadows flee away ” 

A r London 
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THE NATURE OP IMMORTALI'n 

, Bisiior D D 

The question oC the soul’s sumvnl otter bodil) 
death, and still more of its sumvnl in immor- 
tality, may be said to be the most absorbing ot 
nil questions in its interest and dignit) For 
the future life ot the soul makes all the dilTer 
cnee to the present life, both ot the soul and ot 
the bod> There are monj religious men and 
women who feel that it renders, and it alone 
renders, the present life worth Imng It has 
thcrctorc been a matter ot solemn concern to 
the deepest thinkers m all the long ages of 
human history But nobody, I think, has 
apprehended its vatal significance with greater 
intensity ot feeling than Pascal It will be 
enough to quote a short passage ot his 
“ Pensdes ” " L’lmmortaliti! dc I’Sme cit une 
] 
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chose qm nous importe si fort, et qui nous 
touche SI profondSment, quhl faut avoir perdu 
tout sentiment pour etre dans V indifference de 
savoir ce qui en est. Toutes nos actions et toutes 
nos pensSes doivent prendre des routes si dif- 
fSrentes, selon qu’il y am a des hiens Stemels a 
espSrei ou non, quhl est impossible de fane une 
dSmaiche avec sens et jugement, qu^en la 
iSglant par la vue de ce point qui doit etre 
ndtre dernier ohjet.^* , 

The doctrine of the soul’s survival after death 
is the sole satisfaction of an instinct profoundly- 
rooted in human nature. Man instinctively 
reaches out in thought and desire beyond the 
limitations of earth. In the infancy of the 
human race he feels himself to hve m an en- 
vironment of spiritual beings who were once, 
like himself, men and women. Sir J. G. Frazer 
has demonstrated by his extensive researches 
that life after death may almost be said to be 
an universal axiom of primitive humanity. But 
man in his historical development comes to 
realize that the plan of his being is conceived 
on a scale far ampler than that of three score 
years and ten. He asserts himself as the heir 
of an immortal destiny. It is only when he 
can look upon the present life as the vestibule 
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o£ another life which js eternal that he attams 
or can attain all such happiness ns is possible 
amidst the Imnting conditions oE humanitj 
The future life, too, is the nmpIiGcntion of 
man’s opportunities and responsibilities If he 
IS a creature of three score jeers and ten and 
no more, then his life from first to last is, so to 
say, pot city stnehen But vrhen he conccnes 
himself ns a being endowed with immortalitj, 
he censes to bo a pauper, he enters upon a noble 
patrimony , he is raised to a capacity of large 
designs and mighty achievements, then at last 
he knows what it is to bo potentially a king 
Simdorlj the future life is the solution of 
the intcUcctunl and moral difilcultics which en 
compass the present life of men For human 
lives, ns they pass upon cartli, are never equal, 
some arc luminous vnth joy, radiant with suc- 
cess , others are saddened by povertj and dark 
ened by suHcrmg, they never enjoy a chance 
of better things, they arc doomed, ns it were, 
to a sense of perpetual failure But the vast 
spaces of eternity afford room for manifold 
compensations It is possible that in them the 
soul will realize how the present life can 
be no more rightly judged m itself than a 
cathedral church from some point of view 
s 
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outside its spreading roof. Then \vill he 
acknowledge the wonder and justice of the 
Divine Providence which sees the end from the 
beginning, and will accept the full pleasures 
which it affords, and the pams which it inflicts, 
as ever tending to the realization of that end. 

Above all, the future life is the vindication 
of God’s righteousness. To the atheist or the 
agnostic this is not a thought which can make 
any cogent appeal. But to the theist, and still 
more to the Christian, its appeal is paramount. 

Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? ” 
is a question which demands only one answer; 
and it IS 'by the future life, wherein the in- 
equalities and the apparent injustices of the 
present life may be redressed, that the answer 
IS and alone can be given. The eternal justice 
of the AU-Holy and AU-Loving Creator postu- 
lates for H IS children a life not present only 
but future. “ I beheve in the immortality of 
the soul,” said the late Mr. Fiske, not in the 
sense in which I accept demonstrable liuths 
of science, but as a supreme act of faith m the 
reasonableness of God’s work.” ^ 

It IS necessary, however, to recogniye not 
only that immortality is m itself a negative 

^ “The Destiny of Man/’ p 62 
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word, but that, in so £ar as it connotes the idea 
o£ tune, it is stnctly ahen from the truth of 
the spintual or eternal hfe which is, and is 
shown m Holy Scripture to be, timeless T^e 
grave moral disquietude which has been aroused 
m many Christian hearts by the doctrme of 
everlasting punishment, vanishes when it is 
understood that our Lord and the authors of 
the Gospels and of the other books of the New 
Testament, following His example, necessarily 
spoke of a timeless existence m such terms ns 
were appropriate to time Immortality then, 
or the survival of the soul after death, must 
not be regarded as either terminable or mter 
mmable 

But the doctrme of immortality needs to 
be distmguished from certam other doctnnes 
which have been historically alhed to it 

It IS not equivalent to the doctrme of 
metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls 
It does not assert or imply that the soul, when 
It leaves the body at death, passes into some 
other body, still less does it assert or imply 
that the soul passes mto a body determined by its 
conduct withm its first body Metempsychosis, 
m fart, lias always commended itself, as a behef, 
-more naturally to the peoples of the East than 

7 
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of the West. It is a philosophical rather than 
a spiritual doctrine, and it is invested with 
something of the mystic character which is 
agreeable to the Oriental mind. At all events 
it fails to set the soul in any other relation to 
God after death than before it. It fails to 
satisfy the instinctive aspiration of the soul for 
a better and higher life than the life on earth. 

Again, the immortahty in which Christians 
beheve is an immortality of the individual soul. 
It is not the absorption of the individual soul 
after death into the universal soul of Nature. 
There have indeed been, and there still are, 
thoughtful and devout minds which seem to 
find in such absorption, or, as they would 
probably call it, reabsorption, the means of 
harmonizing their spiritual instincts with their 
intellectual speculations. But these are minds 
which are inclmed to Pantheism or^to a Pan- 
theistic Christianity, The loss of personality 
after death would be the loss of all that invests 
the life after death with its supreme value. 
It supplies at the best but a precarious 
justification of Divine Providence, it offers a 
strangely imperfect satisfaction of the hopes 
which emanate from the culture and progress 

of the individual soul, and it finds no warrant 

8 
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in the teaching o£ our Lord and His apostles 
The immortalitj which it is the object ot this 
essay to maintain is neither a temporary nor 
a conditional immortality That it may be 
temporary, whether its end be absorption or 
annihilation, is an article o£ £aith accepted by 
a £ew theorists, but ncser impressed upon tbc 
practical consciousness o£ mankind The doc 
time oE conditional immortably has been 
advocated, and is adieentcd to-day, especially 
by Christians who hare sought to find m it an 
escape from the oyerpowenng terror o£ a 
punishment without cessation and without 
rehe£ It has been taken to signify that the 
good, or in Christian language the justified and 
redeemed, souls live for ever, and that all other 
souls die at the tune of bodily death But it 
IS difficult to find support for the doctnne of 
conditional immortality m Holy Scripture , and 
if immortabty might or nught not be the fate 
of particular souls, what would become of all 
such arguments for immortabty as are dcnrable 
from the nature of the soul itself? It is be 
cause immortabty is felt to be a natural property 
of the soul that the thought of the soul os 
penshmg or perishable is abhorrent to humamty 
Apart from revelation, there is no possibihty of 
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drawing a distinction between souls in respect 
of their immortality. “ The unconditional 
destmy of all men,” sa3^s Bishop Martensen,' 
“is immortality.”^ It is because the soul is 
what it IS and does not ehange its essential 
nature, however greatly it may be purified or 
defiled, that the soul is believed to retain its 
life, and to retain it in inunortahty, after 
.physical death. But whatever argument tends 
to represent immortality as conditional tends 
equally to represent it as doubtful 

Immortality, then, is the immortality of the 
soul. It is necessarj^ therefore, to consider not 
only the nature of immortality but the nature 
of the soul ; and the nature of the soul depends 
upon the constitution of human nature itself. 
The English word ‘ ‘ soul ” is a translation of 
the Gfreek word ih’xv But the Greek word is 
used m a widei range of meaning than the 
English. It Is applicable not only to human 
beings, not only to the lower animals, but to 
plants. Aristotle, for example, speaks of plants 
as having souls, meaning bj^ the “ soul” of a 
plant what would now be called its life, i.e. the 
vital prmciple, which is the source of its gro\vth. 
Similarly he speaks of animals as havmg souls, 

^ “Chnstlan Dogmatics,” p. 274 
, 10 
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•Mid here he agrees \vith some acute thinVcrs, 
both ancient and modem, and he meSns by the 
“ soul” ot an anunal not its htc alone, but its ^ 
mental and moral powers It is only in man, 
however, that the or “soul" attains its 
foil unportanee, as the equivalent of all the 
powers which'atc not bodily, i c the bte, the 
sense, and the reason, and of all these powers 
m their largest and highest capacity But 
beyond this concephoiu Greet, philosophy did 
not eicphcitly advance It did not forroallj 
recognize any higher tacultv oi buman jialure 
than the mtellectual principle or the reason 
It divided human nature mto body and sou), 
and Under the soul it mcluded the emotional and 
intellectual parts of human nature, but there 
Greek thought m its conception of human nature 
came to an end 

- In psssmg from Anstotle to St Paul the 
student of philosophy or theology becomes 
swam that he has entered upon a now region 
of ideas St Paul does not rest satisfied noth 
the bipartite division of biimnn nature He 
recognwes, ot-course, like Anstotle, the body, 
i e the seatrnf the physical or inatena] powers 
m human nature He recognizes also the soul 
as the seat of the life, the sense and the reason 
11 
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in human nature. But to these he adds the 
TTvev/ittj or spirit, i.e. the spiritual faculty by 
which man apprehends God. It is essential t6 
an understanding of St. Paul’s doctrine in 
relation to human nature that the spirit should 
be as clearly distmguished from the soul as the 
soul from the body. The three elements or 
parts of human nature are distinct, they live 
separate, independent lives , and the vitahty of _ 
any one of them need not be, and frequently is 
not, proportionate to that of the others or of 
either of the others. Thus a man’s body may 
be strong, vigorous, poweiful; but it does not 
follow that his mental powers ^wiU be acute or 
profound. Similarly a man’s soul, and especially 
his reason as the highest part of his soul, may 
be penetratmg, and by its penetration it may 
attain the knowledge of sublime truths; but it 
does not follow, at least in St. Paul’s view, that, 
because the soul is highly gifted, the spirit wdl 
be highly gifted also. There have been men of 
the richest mteUectual powers who have been 
deficient in the spiritual faculty, as there have 
been men of the strongest physical powers who 
have been deficient in the mteUectual faculty. 
And if to St. Paul had been put the question. 

Why is it that some men of high inteUectual 

12 
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endowmcnl feel llic IniUi of Cod’*: Ilcinft and 
Prondcncc, and indeed of rclijunn iLself, lo be 
almost axiomnlie, but others find it to lie un 
intelligible nr incredible? he would base made 
answer that the former do, and the latter do 
not, cxliitiit the spinliial fanillr , or the one 
csbibit it in a mature and the other onU in an 
inchoate condition For the natural (. nt « 
<irCf«-n) man, 1 c the man of l>o<t\ and soul nr 
of soul alone, to quote St raiil's mm words, 
"rcccivctli not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for the) are foohdincss unto liim, and 
he cannot Vnow them because the) are spinluall) 
judged" (or “ spintuall) e'camincd”)* 

There IS, then, in man, according to St 
Paul's estimate of human nature a spint or a 
spiritual facull) It is b\ the spintiial faculls 
that man is related to God TIic affinil) which 
esists between tlic Spinl of Cod and the spirit of 
man is a cardinal tnilh of Pauline tbcologs To 
quote St Paul’s words again, ‘ As man) ns are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God 
For )c rcccncd not the spint of bondage again 
unto fear, but )C rcccised the spint of adoption, 
whereb) we ery Abba, Father The Spint 
itself bcarcth witness with our spint that we are 

• 1 Cor II 14 
II 
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children o£ God. And if children, then heirs, 

heirs of God, and“ joint-heirs with Chnst.”^ 

St. Paul’s tripartite division of human nature 

may be said to be philosophically exact and 

complete. But it has not entered into the 

thought or language of Christians generally. 

There can indeed be no doubt that, if body, soul 

and spirit are all distmct parts of human nature, 

and if the soul is m point of dignity or capacity 

more or less intermediate between the body and 

\ 

the spirit, then the soul may be set in contrast 
either with the body or with the spirit. St. 
Paul opposes the soul to the spirit. He mclmes 
therefore to disparage the soul m relation to 
the spirit. His conception of the soul as 
inferior to the spirit appears more evidently m 
his use of the adjective than of the 

substantive For xpvxix^s is the word 

which is translated not only m the Authorized 
but in the Revised Version, as m the First 
Epistle to the Cormthians, by the English word 
“ natural.” It occurs in such passages as “ The- 
natural body receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.”^ “It is sown a natural body; 
it is raised a spiritual body.” “ If there is a 
natural body, there is also a spiritual body ’ ’ , 

1 Rom vlii 14-17 * 1 Cor li 14 \ 

14 
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and sgttin, “Howbeit that is not first which is 
spintunl but that which is natural, then that 
Vliich 13 spiritual ”* St James and St Jude 
agree very much with St Paul in their use oE 
the adjective for it is the word trans- 

lated “sensual” in a wclllaaown phrase of 
St James “ This wisdom is not a wisdom 
which Cometh down from above, but is earthly, 
sensual (or in the margm oE the Rensed 
Version, “ natural ” or “ anunal ”), deidlish ” • , 
and m a passage perhaps less well known ot 
St Jude, “These arc they who make separn 
tions, sensual (or m the margin, “ natural ” or 
“ animal ”), having not the spint ” But m 
the common language oE Christendom “ soul” 
IS opposed not so much to “spirit” as to 
“body” It includes spirit, 1 c it denotes the 
spintunl faculty ns wcU as the emotional and 
mteHectual faculties It is so used even in the 
Gospels for uhen our Lord says, “Thou 
foolish one, this night is thy soul required of 
thee,”' or “ tVhat shall a man be profited if 
he shall gam the whole world and forfeit his 
soul (or “life”), or what shall a man give m 
exchange for his soul (or “ life ”)? ' He means 


' 1 C<Jr XV and 46 » jamti Ul 16 *51 

SL lUitheir xrt 2 $ 


Luka xU, 20 
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by the “soul’’ all that is eternal in human 
nature, and therefore especially and pre-emi- 
nently the spirit. It is in accordance with our' 
Lord’s use of the word “ soul ” that soul and 
spirit are often interchangeable terms in Chns- 
tian phraseology. For Christians frequently 
speak of “ soul ” or “ spirit ” as comprehend- 
ing the higher part or parts of human nature ; 
they lay little stress upon the difference between 
them. It matters not whether they say that 
a man’s “soul” or that his “spirit” has de- 
parted m the hour of his death, The contrast 
between bodies and souls is emphasized in all 
Chnstian hterature, and nowhere more than in 
the solemn, familiar language of the Order for 
the Burial of the Dead : “ Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God of His great mercy to 
take unto Himself the soul of our dear brother 
here departed, we therefore commit his body 
to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust.” But the relation between the 
Spiht of God and the spints of men is a 
fundamental article of the Christian faith. The 
usage of the words “ soul ” and “ spirit ” in 
the New Testament would seem to indicate that 
it is the soul and the spirit which^ survive, or 
the soul including the spirit which' survives 

16 
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physical death, and mil siiniic it inimorlollj 
It so, the ncccssar) eonsctjucncc seems to be 
that the eternal life mil offord on opportuniti 
of dciclopment to the emotional and mtellec 
tual powers as well as to the emotional powers 
mth which humanity is endoued It is surely 
o mistolvc to coneciyc the life of hcaicn as 
wholly occupied in the exercises of worship, 
rather wnll it be a life of increasing know 
ledge and insight The reward of faithful 
semcc, as our Lord expresses it, is not mere 
psalm singing, still less is it simple indolence 
it IS a life of augmented ability and energy lie 
who has done much for God upon earth mil bo 
empowered to do yet more m the after life - 
Such IS and must be the meaning of the Dinnc 
words, “Thou hast been faithful o\cr a few 
things, I mil set thee oyer many things”' 

“ Because thou wnst found faithful in a 
ycry little, haic thou authonty oyer ten 
cities ”* 

It seems to follow that if the lower animals, 
as they are called are in any sense the inheritors 
of a life beyond the grave, theirs will be a life 
conditioned by the limits of their own nature , 
or in other words, that it mil be a life not of 

* St. lUUhrw HT 23. • SL Lake^xll. 17 
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the spirit (TTveu/ia) but of the soul {'pvxv)) and 
that a soul not co-ordinate with the soul of man 
but possessmg certain more narrowly defined' 
characteristics of its own. 

The immortahLy, then, in which Chriirtians 
believe, in relation at least to human beings, is 
an immortality of the spirit or, more strictly, 
of the soul. The evidence for it depends partly 
upon the constitution of human nature and 
partly upon Divine revelation as enshrined in 
the New Testament. Jesus Chnst did not argue 
for the survival of the soul after death; He 
assumed it and He enforced it. To Him it was 
an essential postulate of His Gospel. It was 
true because it could not help being tnie. For 
the spiritual life on earth is almost necessarily 
an anticipation of the spiritual life beyond the 
grave , and of all human lives His was the one 
entirely and absolutely spiritual. ]But he added 
to the immortality of the soul, as a comple- 
mentary or correlative doctrine, the resurrection 
of the body. In the fourth Gospel, m which 
alone the raising of Lazarus from the grave is 
recorded, it is told how He said to, Martha, 
•when she came to meet Him, “Thy brother 
shall use again,” and when she declared her • 
faith m the resurrection at the last day, said 
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also, “ I nm the Kesuncction and the Life, he 
that bfelie\cth on Me, though he die, yet shall 
he live , And whosoev cr hveth and behei eth on 
Me shall never die ”* His own resurrection 
which alone satisfactorily interprets the birth of 
His Church, sets the seat upon His doctrine of 
the corporeal resurrection It is true, ns Dr 
Mnhgan has convincingly argued, that the body 
of Jesus Christ after His Resurrection was in 
some respects differentiated from His body 
before His crucifixion It was a spintunhzcd, 
transfigured, glorified body It was exempt 
from certain needs of the mntcnnl body and 
it was endowed with certain powers transcend 
mg those of the matenal body As St Paul 
says in the fifteenth chapter of his first Epistle 
to the Connthuins, “ If there is a natural body 
there is also a spmtual body The first man 
13 of the earth, earthy the second man is of 
heaven It is not, I thint, possible to define 
in language more precise the nature of the 
resurrection of the body or, as it is sometimes 
called, of the flesh But the Acts of the Apostles 
proves that the resurreebon of the body was a 
primary arbcle m the creed of the Pnmihve 
Church SI Paul, for example, at Athens was 

^ SU John xJ 2J-26 / * * 
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held to be “a setter forth of strange gods” 
(or “daemons”) “because he preached Jesus 
and the Resurrection.”^ In all the creeds of 
the Catholic Church the resurrection of the body 
or the flesh still flnds, as it ever found, a 
definite place. 

But, apart from the resurrection of the body, 
the immortahty of the soul is a doctrine irre- 
sistibly attractive, as experience has shown, in 
all the ages of history to the devout rehgious 
temper. It is necessary indeed to guard agamst 
treating the desire for immortality as though jt 
were a convmcmg argument for immortahty. 
There is a story of two American students who, 
when they were hvmg as imdergraduates in the 
same University, pledged themselves each to the 
other that if one ev^r gamed any hght upon the 
truth of immortality, he would not fail to let 
the other know of it. Twenty years or more 
passed away, and then the two friends met 
accidentally at a great reception m the White 
House, and, as they grasped hands, one of them 
said, “ Any hght yet? ” The other shook his 
head ; and neither of them perceived that their 
lifelong interest m the search for evidence of 
immortality was itself a witness to the fact of 


^ Acts xvu 18 
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the mimortnlitj , which was so dear to tlicm 
But, after all, human desires are often unsatis 
■fied , not seldom it is impossible to satisfj them 
The desire for an income of £1,000 per annum 
IS not, as J S Mill has said, a cogent reason 
for supposing that the person who desires it 
will either get it or ought to get it But the 
human desire for immortalitj is not altogether 
like the desire for £1,000 per annum It is 
rather a foreshadowing of man’s proper nature 
It 13 an indication that he docs not and cannot 
feel himself happj m the narrow conQncs of 
three seore jears and ten The j earning for a 
life beyond the gm\e has been compared to on 
eagle’s beating of its inngs against tlic bars of 
its cage As the eagle shows b) its action that 
it was bom for tlie free c’cpansc of hcaicii, so 
man shows that he was bom for a spiritual and 
immortal Tife “ TIic scale on which we arc 
made,” says Dr Martincau, “is conspicuously 
too vast for the short reckoning of our mortal 
years ” ‘ 

At the worst, immortality remains and, ns 
it secins, must always remain a possibility No 
scientific discovery, no philosophical theory has 
disproved or can disprove it But human reason 

' Lite yoL n. p 440 
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IS not justified in ignoring probabilities or even 
possibihties. After all, the initial language of 
the Creed is not “ I know,’’ but “ I believe.” 

_ -v. 

But behef implies the balanee of conflictmg 
arguments and the assent of the mmd to the 
preponderance, however slight it may be, of 
one body of arguments over another. Man must 
be said to act agamst the law of his intellectual 
bemg if he asserts, as a justification, for his 
agnosticism, that the evidence for the Being of 
God or for the immortahty of the soul is not 
entirely overwhelming His duty is, if there are 
twenty reasons on one side and nineteen of equal 
validity’’ on the other, to take his stand upon the 
side of the more numerous reasons. It is so 
that the doctrme of immortality, even though 
no more than a probability or a possibility, may 
not unfairly commend itself to his acceptance. 
As Richard Jeffeiles says, “ If there be no im- 
mortality, still we shall have had the glory 
of that thought.” For certainty of evidence, 
wherever it occuis, commands and must com- 
mand assent. It is probability, or in other 
^words uncertamty, although not complete un- 
certainty, which tests the moral character of 
human beliefs or disbeliefs. For “ the will to 
believe,” as it h&s been called, is just that virtue 
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of faith which is, m scriptural phraseology, 
"the assurance of things hoped for, the 
proving (or “test” or “evidence”) of things 
not seen ” ' 

Two arguments for the unmortahty of the 
soul have been often derived from its nature 

The one is the argument of uumntenahty 
It 13 said that whatever is material is dissoluble 
and IS therefore perishable, but that, ns the soul 
IS immatenal, it must be unpenshable The 
argument, as so stated, naturally influences 
such thinkers as recognize the spiritual charac- 
tera of human nature, but those thinkers alone 
A materialist who demes the immatenality 
would also deny the indissolubility of the soul 
But unless the umverse is wholly and solely 
material, there is a oertam clear difference be- 
tween the body and the soul For the body may 
be, hut the soul cannot be, divided mto separate 
parts There arc m the soul no distinct, separ- 
able parts, hke the head or the bmbs in the body 
But all that this argument for immatcnahty 
amounts to « that the body, which is material, 
IS seen to pensh, and that therefore the pensh- 
^enea of tie body is not a proof-of the 
penshableness of the soul at the most it affords 
* Heb L 
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only a presumption, it does not constitute a 
demonstration, that *the soul is imperishable. 
Yet the immaterial nature of the soul has made 
a strong impression upon many acute philo- 
sophical minds, both m the ancient and m the 
modern worlds. Socrates, for instance, is repre- 
sented in Plato’s Phaedo as reasoning that “ the 
soul is in the very likeness of the Divme and 
immortal and intellectual and uniform and indis- 
soluble and unchangeable, and that the body 
IS m the very likeness of the human and material 
and un intellectual and multiform and dissoluble 
and changeable.” Similarly Bishop Berkeley 
concludes his argument upon the nature of the 
soul m the words, “ We have sho^vn that the 
soul is mdivisible, incorporeal, unextended, and 
it IS consequently incorruptible. Nothing can be 
plainer than that the motions, changes, decays 
and dissolutions which we hourly see befall 
natural bodies (that is what we mean by the 
course of nature) cannot possibly affect an 
active, simple, uncompouuded substance. Such 
a being .therefore is indissoluble by force of 
natuie ; that is to say the soul of man is natur- 
ally immortal.”^ In my Hulsean Lectures, 
published under the title ‘ ‘ The Hope of Im- 

^ “The Principles of Human Knowledge," Part I , p 141 
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mortality,”* I hn\c referred to theologians like 
St Augustine of Hippo, St TTiomas Aquinas 
"^and Bishop Butler, and to philosophers like 
Descartes and Leihnibt, ns contending in this 
sense for the immortalitj of the soul 

The second argument is that of the soul’s 
indestructible energy It is in tins respect that 
the soul is often contrasted with the hodj The 
hod} itself IS dull, motionless, inert, the soul is 
active, mobile, encrgetie It seems to follow 
that, if the body is quickened b} the soul, then, 
as soon ns the soul quits it, it returns to its 
original deadness, but that the soul docs not 
therefore die At'hcthcr the post-cvistencc of 
the soul unplics also its prc-c.'cistcncc, ns has 
been the general belief of thinkers m the Eastern 
Morld, and ns is the h}'potbcsis of Words 
worth in his famous Ode on the Inliinattont 
oj Immortahlv, does not greatl} affect this 
conclusion, for there is no more difficulty in 
accepting the ongin of the soul than of accepting 
the origm of life, ns an act of the Creator But 
the thought that the perpetual mobon of the 
soul must denote its immortahty has descended 
through the long ages of history from Socrates 
to Goethe “ The soul,” says Socrates m the 

ThU chapter li based upoQ tboM Lectori 
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Phaedrus, “through all her being is immoital, 
for that which is ever in motion is immortal, 
but that which moves another and is moved by ' 
another, m ceasmg to move, ceases also to live.” 
“The conviction of our contmued existence,” 
said Goethe to Eckermann, “ arises m my mmd 
from the conception of activiLy. For if I work 
unceasmgly until my end, Nature is bound to 
allot me another form of existence, as the 
present form can no longer support my spirit.” ^ 
Goethe’s words m effect declare that the dignity 
of man’s nature demands for him immortality. 
But Athanasius, in his treatise Conti a Gentes, 
puts the argument for the soul’s indestructible 
energy m a form which is no less philosophical 
than it IS Christian. “ If . . . the souJ^ moves 
the body, and is not moved by other things, ^it 
follows that the movement of the soul is spon- 
taneous and that this spontaneous movement " 
goes on after the body is laid aside m the earth. 

. . . If the soul IS moved by itseff, it follows 
that the soul outlives the body.” ^ The study 
of the soul indeed reveals certain qualities which 
seem to demand a higher and wider hfe than 
the present. 

Science, Art, Literature and Morality are 

^ “ Gespr&che mil Goethe, ” vol il , p 40 = Ch 33 
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generally held to possess such a character as 
transcends the limitations ol an earthly li£e 
Knowledge, for example, is not local or tern 
porary It is not true m one place and not m 
another, or true at one time and not at another , 
it IS universal and everlastmg It is impossible 
to regard the achievements of the human 
mtellect in the vanous sciences, above all m 
astronomy, without a sense of triumph which 
amounts to a consciousness of immortahty In 
Art, too, and m Literature, when they ottam 
their highest digmty, there is an element akin 
to the Dvvme Nature Who can imagine that 
the supreme works of a Phidias, a Giotto, a 
Michael Angelo, a Fra Angehco, a Raphael 
a Titian and Munllo would have been possible, 
if these artists had not been inspired by faith 
m the eternal reahties? WJiat would have be 
come of the Faene Queene of Spenser, or the 
Paradise Lost of Milton or the In Memonam of 
lennyson, if the genius of these great poets had 
not soared mto the ethereal heights of Heaven? \ 
But the capacity of the soul for producing im 
"mortal works would seem to be a proof of the 
soul’s mtnnsic immortality Similarly, truth 
justice, mercy and virtue m ah its mnny forms 
are essentially immortal , they know not, nor can 
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they know, the experience of death. But these 
aie all ideals enshrined in the soul of man, and 
they must be acknowledged as indicating that 
the soul itself cannot die. 

It IS mdeed probable that the strong convic- 
tion of unmortahty, as it has so often been 
a charactenstic of the noblest souls, has seemed 
to afford m itself a convincing witness to the 
tmth of immortality. Nobody, I think, can 
read the last discourse of Socrates m Plato’s 
Phaedo, before he drank the fatal hemlock, 
without apprehendmg that his serene, inviolable 
assurance of his own future is more impressive 
than the whole sum of his arguments in relation 
to that future. The httle company of his dis- 
ciples who listened to his last words must have 
felt that he had already triumphed over death. 
Christians would generally assert or allow that 
the confidence of a person’s immortality is pro- 
portionate to the sanctity of the individual' life. 
To have hved m the mtimate society of one, 
whether man or, as perhaps more frequently 
happens, woman, who has breathed, as it were, 
on earth the^atmosphere of heaven, and has made 
his sick bed, or hers a very altar of sacrifice , 
and to have known the invincible patience, 

gratitude and cheeifnlness of him or her who 
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has dwelt so near to the spintunl presences to 
he m effect nlrcnd\ one of them, is to recognize 
that the truth of unmortnhtj is nt times uplifted 
aboie all discord or dispute into an almost 
absolute certamtj But Jesus Chnst alone lias 
li\ed upon earth a life which iras alreadi 
eternal His “ meat,” ns lie said of llimsclf 
was “ to do the will of Him that sent me and 
to accomplish His work,” ' and thej who had 
been the associates of Ills mortal life simplj 
could not bclieic that nt Ills death lie had 
ceased to ho, thej knew that He was mnsibl) 
near to them, that He was incorporcallj with 
them, and His resurrection was an answer to 
their faith which, it it failed tor a brief while 
m the hour of supreme tnal, jet could not die 
So it was that of all the c\idcnccs of the soul s 
immortal dcstinj the strongest is the life of 
Jesus Chnst 

In the beginning of the Book of Genesis it 
13 stated that “ God created man in His own 
image , in the image of God created He him ” * 
The Divine image plainly consists not in 
man’s bodily qualities, but in his mtellcctual, 
moral -and spmtual faculties It is upon these 
that the image and superscription of God are 

su J im It St. C«n. L 37 
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^vrltten. For those faculties of human nature 
which are most closely akin to the Divine 
Nature would , appear to be consequently en- 
dowed with the immortality which is an essential 

attribute of the Divme Nature itself. 

•» 

In short, then, the belief in God and the 
belief in immortality are generally found to exist 
together. The atheist if mdeed there is such a 
bemg as an atheist or the materialist, as he 
cannot believe in God, does not believe m a 
spiritual world, or in an eternal life, or in 
immortality. But the theist, and still more the 
Christian, draws, as a corollary from his belief 
m God, the belief in the immortality of the 
spirits which God has created , for he feels the 
impossibility of justifymg the ways of God to 
man, except upon the supposition of a life far 
transcending the allotted earthly lifetime of 
mankmd. " 

Man’s sense of retributory justice seems to 
demand the doctrine of immortality. There is 
m the Psalter a remarkable passage where the 
Psalmist confesses that his mind and heart were 
bewildered at the apparent prosperity of the 
^ wicked and the apparent misfortunes of the 
good, iintd he “ went into the sanctuary of 
God” , an(i then, but only then, he understood 
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the end of those men,* for then he apprehended 
that the prosperity and the misfortunes were 
alike unsubstantial, and that in the end the good 
would prosper, and the wcked would suffer, 
even upon earth It is m another sense that a 
Christian gams intellectual peace and strength, 
amidst the inequalities and, as they may be held 
to be, the mjustices, of the earthly life, by seek- 
ing counsel m the sanctuary of God There he 
learns that the life of earth is all preparatory or 
disciphnary for another life He learns that m 
the vast spaces of etenuty God will compensate 
the undeserved blessings and sufferings of the 
mortal life by the perfect justice which will be 
accorded to every soul during its immortal 
destmy Ihat a man should “ receive the things 
done m the body ” is a pnnciple fully accordant 
with the nature of God Himself Jesus Chnst 
m His portraiture of the final Day of Judgment 
set His seal upon the ever strengthening faith of 
the Jewish people m Divme retribution It is 
possible to endure sorrows and sufferings, which 
may be held to be merited or even unmerited - 
m human life if only the death, which is the 
end of the present life, is the portal of the future 
life eternal 
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For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 

And numheied every secret tear, 

' And Heaven’s long age of bliss shall paj’’ 

For all His children suffer here.^ 

But the thought of retribution is perhaps 
less keenly valued by devout souls than the 
thought of completion as a warrant for the faith 
in immortality. So often it appears that human 
nature all through the three score years and ten 
of its earthly life is being tiained for somethmg 
beyond and above that life ; it is disciplined, 
purified, sanctified for eternity. This progress, 
and above all this spiritual progiess, constitutes 
the distinction between man and the lower 
animals , but it constitutes also the convincing 
argument for human unmortallt5^ In the 
language of Mr. Fiske, “'To deny the everlast- 
ing persistence of the spiritual element in man 
IS to rob the whole -process (i.e. the process of 
evolution) of its meamng.”^ Nobody, indeed, 
whose faith m the Nature of God is unclouded 
can well doiibt that human life possesses a sig- 
nificance lying beyond the confines of the human 
years. If there is a God, as mdeed there must 
be to satisfy the mtmtion or conviction of pious 

^ Bryant, “ Blessed are they that mourn ” 

* “The Destiny of Man,” p 115 
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souls, then His relation to His children on earth 
must m the end, howeser distant the end may 
he, be such as ivill vmdicate itself by its indis- 
putable and memorable righteousness , and such 
a vmdication, which can at the best he only 
partial and imperfect upon earth, will be per 
fectly accomplished m the life that is eternal 
There is no doubt that Jesus Christ 
uniformly treated the eternal life as not only n 
reality, but the most real of all realities The 
eternal life, ns He concciscd it, is not a life 
determined by the conditions of time and space 
It IS m no manner or degree related to the life 
of the body It is not, therefore, subject or 
IS not apparently subject to the changes which 
the body undergoes ns c g to death and disso- 
lution after death It is a life of the soul or 
the spint It IS in His own phrase an 
‘'•teonmn” life, which cannot be rightly 
described either as endmg or unendmg It is a 
hfe mitiated upon earth, but consummated m 
heaven It is perfected when the body or the 
flesh no longer impedes the spiritual vision or 
imagination, when the spirit of man stands m 
direct commimion with the Father of all spirits 
The eternal life then belongs especially and 
essentially to religion , for rehgion is the self- 
D 31 
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development of the soul or spirit, and it is 
by the spirit, i.e. the spirit of man, which is 
itself immediately related to the Spirit of God, 
that rehgion asserts itself as the supreme eleva- 
tion of human nature. For to know God and 
Jesus Christ whom God has sent is life eternal, 
and that is the highest attainment of which 
human nature is capable. 

To sum up, then, the arguments in favour 
of immortality No student of human nature, 
except indeed a materialist who repudiates 
all spirituality m the world, will deny the 
existence of a spiritual faculty immatenal 
and mdivisible in human nature, nor will 
anyone deny that this spiritual faculty is 
exempt from the characteristic signs of bodily 
death. It is therefore a possibility, not to say 
more than a possibility, that the spirit or the 
spiritual faculty will survive the death of the 
body. The immortality of the spirit, if it cannot 
be proved, yet cannot be disproved. But the 
behef m the siurival and the permanent survival 
of the spirit, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
soul, is greatly strengthened by the theistic 
conception both of external nature and of human 
nature itself. For God is Spirit. It is m vntue 
of the spiritual faculty by which human nature 
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IS related to the Divine that the intuitions of 
iminortahty in human nature itself acquire a 
new significance For if man has been created 
in the image of God, the eternal and immortal, 
then man’s deep passionate longing for sumval 
after death becomes itself a potent csadcncc that, 
howeicr his spint came into being, it has not 
been ordained to forfeit its being at the time of 
bodily death The immortality of the spirit is 
an assumption necessary to the fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose which is achicied in the consti 
tution and the evolution of humanitj 

Not less 13 it necessary ns a satisfaction of 
the instmctivc moral demand that the inequali- 
ties of the present life should be compensated 
by the rctributory character of the life after 
death In short, man is a being so conspicu 
ously designed for an existence of more than 
three score years and ten that his life, it it did 
not transcend bodily death, would he a paradox 
so pamful both to his mtellcct and to his moral 
sense as to be practically unendurable But 
if there is even a chance, although the prepon 
dernnee of argument may be but slight m favour 
of the chance, that the higher iiart of man’s 
nature survives the death of the body or the 
'flesh, then the only reasonable hfc which man 
IS 
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can live on earth is a life of faith in his immortal 
destmy. Great indeed would be his error if he 
were to base his conduct upon the assumption 
that his life were but transitory, and then were 
to find that it was eternal. But he who believes 
himself to be the heir of immortality feels as 
one who has been made the heir to a vast 
estate ; and upon them all his efforts and 
energies are concentrated. 

The immortality of the soul, then, is 
the one sovereign hope, interest, solace and 
encouragement of human nature. It inspires, 
it controls, it sanctifies human actions. It 
suggests and sustains the belief not only that 
God has become human in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, but that man by the grace of Jesus Christ 
may become Divine. 
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PERSONALITY AND THE LIFE 
BEYOND 


By Principal H Wnpri vn Roblvson, M A 

The Theban Sphinx asked “What is life?** 
and mode death the penalty of ignorance Her 
nddle had been shrewder and subtler hnd she 
asked “What is death?** but then she would 
have condemned herself, for not c\cn a Sphmx 
could have ans\vcrcd it Of all facts of human 
bfe, death is unique in this — that no bjrpothcsis 
about it can be proved or dlsp^o^cd by experi- 
ment, though the cxpencncc of it is unucrsal 
It IS because of this paradox that our specula- 
tions do so abound, for who can give an authon 
tative “ nay ’* to the wildest dreams or the most 
sentimental tnviabties? Death still remains 

The Shadow cloak d from head to foot. 

Who keep^ the keys of all the crccdi 

Is there a door behind that Shadow which any 
of the keys will unlock, a door through which 
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.we pass beyond the Shadow into the dawn of 
a new day? Or is the Shadow that of an im- 
penetrable rock, where man’s only discoveiy 
will be that 

every mother’s son 
Travails with a skeleton ? 

Even then, we might elect to take refuge m the 
reflection with which Cicero closes his discussion 
of old age : If I am mistaken in believing that 
the souls of men are immortal, I am content to 
be mistaken, nor do I wish to have wrested 
from me, whilst I hve, the mistake that 
cheers me. If dead (as certain negligible philo- 
sophers deem), I shall feel nothmg, nor do I 
fear to have my mistake laughed at by dead 
philosophers.” 

We cannot cross-examme death, and learn 
whether its “truth” is the whole truth and 
nothing but the truths But we can hear and 
weigh the testimony of life the life that death 
so challenges. For countless generations men 
have analysed this “ life ” mto a sohd body and 
a shadow-soul, or some such wiaith-hke form. 
When the vital functions of the body cease 
which IS the dictionaiy definition of death the 
poor wiaith pursues its pitiful path m other 
realms. But its “ life ” is not worth the livmg, 
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ns the Grech Hndcs nnd the Ilchrew Shcol 
nhundnntly pro\e, how could it be when the 
initinl analysis has assumed that the body is the 
predominant partner, whilst he jvho " sleeps ” 
can do not more than dream ? Tar more of this 
pnmitiic animism than we usually recognize 
sumics mto our oirn times, it still colours — or, 
rather, robs of colour — our thought of the life 
beyond death, os it still inllucncci our funeral 
customs 

If such a life is to ha\-c either cogency 
or laluc, it must hn\c more, not less, reality 
than this, it must be worth while, because it is 
rooted and grounded m the best that is ours 
already , it must be the continued and progres 
si\c life of a personality of whose reality we ore 
already commeed That personality is much too 
intmiotcly linked with our present body for the 
animistic conception to be true Nobody knows 
what the exact relation is, hut the cndcncc 
suggests that body nnd soul are rather brother 
and sister from the same womb than arbitrary 
business partners But c\cn this metaphor is 
inadequate to express the unity of the body’s 
service to the soul, and the soul’s influence upon 
the body One of the most distinguished of our 
philosophic teachers. Professor Seth Pnngle- 
ss 
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Pattison, .who holds and defends a Christian 
faith in imnriortahty, does not hesitate to say, 
“Let us, then, finally dismiss this idea of the 
substantial soul as some sort of supernatural 
mechanism to hold the conscious expenences 
together, and if we must indulge our imagmation 
with the picture of some bearer of the conscious 
life, let us be satisfied .with the body, m which 
that life IS certainly rooted m a very real 
sense.” ^ 

He finds it sufficient to think of “ the hvmg 
body as the embodied soul,”^ on the lines of 

Aristotle, and this seems a more satisfactoiy 

✓ 

conception than, e.g. McDougaU’s defence of 
animism. 

Similarly, the Hebrew idea of person- 
ahLy involves all the members of the body, 
apart from which the “ soul ” has no individual 
existence. The Hebrew conceived man not as a 
trichotomy nor as a dichotomy, but as an 
animated body, as against the Platonic idea of 
an incarnate soul. Such a view of the unity of 
personahty, body and soul, need not mean for 
us that consciousness is merely a function of the 
body, and must necessarily cease to be with it. 
The reahty of consciousness is not dependent 

^ “ The Idea of Immortality,” p 103 * Ibid , p 92 
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on our explanation of it There is no scientific 
explnnntion of the fact of consciousness, and 
there can be no scientific disproof of its contmu 
ance after the body has served its purpose If 
we resolutely put aside the animistic prejudice 
that the body is more “ real ” than the soul, 
which begs the question, there is no ground at 
all for sajung that the physical fact or combma 
tion of facts which we call death can affect the 
supra physical reality of consciousness If it be 
said that rnsn is merely a machine, let him who 
says it produce any other maohme that fcnoxcs 
tUelf to he a machtne No man, m short, is a 
consistent matenalist m life , why should he 
become one in death? 

We may go farther than this, on the basis 
of orgamc evolution itself Professor J Y 
Simpson, m his recent book on “ Mun and 
the Attainment of Immoitahty,” has ex 
pmined m great detail the story of man’s 
ascent from his remotest origins, and he brings 
out the succession of differing factors which 
mnVe for survival in the earlier forms of life — 
“ assimilation, sexual reproduction, muscular 
force, cunning or mind (p 228) , “ the method 
of Orgamc Evolution has been one throughout 
— ^thflt of selection, what has changed is the 
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criterion of selection. ... At first it was power 
of food-assimilation, then advance in methods 
of reproduction, thereafter physical force, then 
cunning or mind, and with the appearance of 
man the criterion has become increasingly a 
moral one ” (p. 275). But if human personahty 
IS the costly product of so long a hue of 
struggle and travail, and if new quahties are 
emergmg in man that detach themselves more 
and more from the physical conditions of earlier 
life, is it not reasonable, in a rational universe, 
to suppose that this costly product of human 
personahty is not flung away at fhe moment of 
physical death, when it has had time to show 
only the promise and potency of new develop- 
ment? Such an argument involves faith that 
the umverse ts rational, but that assumption we 
make m all our livmg. 

It is perhaps not so much from without as 
from within that the reality of personahty, and 
therefore its life beyond death, may seem to be 
challenged to-day. The psychological analysis 
of consciousness, reinforced by the study of 
anthropology, seems to trace much in us that 
we caU moral ” or “ spiritual ” to earher stages 
of our own conscious or subconscious life or that 
of the race. The result is that many to-day are 
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tempted to ask whether the self (ns well ns the 
alleged reahties to which it attaches itself m 
morahty or rehgion) is not a delusion Does 
not its natural history disprove its spiritual 
nature? 

This 13 , of course, only another form of the 
Victonnn dilemma as to the evolntionnry ongm 
of man How can “ origins ” disprove values? 
Is it not just a piece of snobbery, Victonnn or 
Georgian, to think less of a man’s worth or a 
mmd’s worth because of their lowly ongm? It 
u with the values of personality that the issue 
hes, not with our analysis of them, true or false 
The true “ ongm ” of personnhty is m God, and 
the discovery that it has earber stages, whether 
physical or psychical, would m no way disprove 
this ultimate ongm However difBcult it may 
be to define personahty, there would be general 
agreement us to its salient features “ The 
Person is aware of and takes mterest m Past, 
Present,' and Future, is self-determined m 
approximately as great a degree as externally 
determined , and is consequently a centre of con 
tinuous consaous and dehberate activity”' 
“personahty itself is a social category,”* 

Temide, The Natore of Penonallty p 22. 

Sorley *^Moral Vahiei Bad the Idea ol Ged, p 130 
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“the union of individuality and universahty 
in a single manifestation forms the cardmal 
point in personahty.” ^ Those three statements 
desenbe personality in its individual, social and 
religious relation. 

One quality of personahty which underhes 
all these relations ought to be specially named 
(for it intimately concerns our subject), and 
that IS the nature of its unity. As Mr. 
C. C. J. Webb reminds us, “ llie unity of 
the Mmd or Soul is of qmte a different kind 
from that of the Body. . . . The Body as a 
material system is included within a vaster 
material system. The other parts of this system 
are external to it and excluded by it. On the 
other hand, the Mind or Soul connects itself with 
what we may figuratively call its environment 
not by ecccluding it from but by including it 
within the unity of its own experience.^ 

Thus personahty is here and now creating its 
owu world, gathering mto its unity all that it 
may need. If we once reach the conviction that 
personahty is undeStroyed by physical death, 
then we have already in personality the content 
of a life beyond death, or the beginnings of such 

^ Inge, “Personal Idealism and Mysticism,” p 103 
* “Dh^nc Personality and Human Life,” p 272 
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a content For, ns philosophical ivntcrs often 
remind us, the unity of human personnhty is an 
achievement, “ although an achievement which 
would be impossible apart from n pnnciplc of 
unity operative from the very beginning of 
what can be ealled personal life at all ” * 

In the light of what baa been said about 
personality, we ought to be prepared for the 
assertion that religion is alwaj s the middle term 
between it and the life beyond K personality 
IS somethmg in process of achievement by mclu 
Sion of values within itself from that larger 
world of persons to which it belongs, then it is 
comimtted of necessity to some kind of religious 
faith as the basis of that essential fellowship 
This inference can be historically confirmed We 
owe our Western ideas of a life beyond death 
largely to two sources — the Hebrew doctrmc of 
a resurrection and the Greek idea of the immor 
tality of the soul Along bolh lines the faith 
was created by the discovery of a religious fellow 
ship, not by the mere dabomtion of the ghostly 
existence in Hades or Shcol The truth is that 
^ religion has very little concern with mere sur- 
vival, any more than it has with the actual length 
of a Ton n’s life As the “ Wisdom of Solomon ” 

^ "Webb "DMne Pui*oii*nty and Hnm n LUe,” p, 2X1* 
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reminds us, “ honourable old age is not that 
.which standeth in length of time, nor is its 
measure given by number of years ’’ (iv. 8). 
F. W. H. Myers tells us of a remark made to 
him by Ruskin, ‘‘‘Ah, my friend! ’ he an- 
swered once when I spoke of life to come, ‘ if 
you could only give me fifty years longer of 
this life on earth, I would ask for nothing 
more ! ’ And half that season was granted to 
him, and all m vam for what Tithonus may 
tread for ever imweary the ‘ gleaming halls of 
Morn’?”i 

With all deference to Myers himself, the 
splendid protagonist of a passion for immor- 
tality, I must point out that the real objection 
most people have to Spintuahsm is not simply 
that they consider its evidence defective, but 
that the contents of its professed revelation 
have no rehgious or moral value, or none 
that does not seem a ghosrtly copy of our own 
ideas. But the Hebrew faith m life beyond 
death began not with the Witch of Endor, but 
with the sense of fellowship with God that 
showed itseK alike m the Messianic hope of a 
resurrection to life on this earth (Is. xxvi. 19), 
and in the sense of the covenant-love of God 

^ “Fragments," p 91 
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which breaks through the clouds oC the sc\ciity- 
third Psalm 

^Miom c I (to care for) in heaven T 
and possessing thee I ha\c pleasure in nothing 
upon earth. 

Though mj flesh and m> heart should ha\e wasted 
awa>, 

God would for ever be the rock of ni> heart and 
mj portion. 

(cr 25 20 Cheyrtc t tr) 

That IS not jet a doctnne of immortalitj But 
it conics ^‘cry near to it, bj cTpcncncc of some- 
thing untouched b> the thought, and untouch 
able bj the fact, of death — bj cxpcncncc, that 
IS, of the fellowship ^nth God which is the 
essence of religion It wtis the same amongst 
the Greeks Their doclnnc of immortahlj was 
not a dmclopmcnt of the dim life in Hades, 
but a positnc declaration of new religious faith 
This faith grew up m connexion ivith the 
mystery religions, cspcciallj with the Orphic 
cult from the sixth centurj n c , and from them 
passed to its noble expression in Plato As 
Professor Seth Pnngic Pnttison sajs, “ The 
underlying idea, the whole aim of the ntual, is 
the idcntiflcntion of the worshipper with the 
god That which is capable of union with 

the god must be itself of dinne origin, and may 
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be expected to pass after death to its native 
f sphere.”^ 

Historically, therefore, our faith in a life 
beyond death has been cradled in rehgion, 
would not indeed have been begotten with- 
out it, and history suggests that this faith 
,will always depend on the nuiLure and in- 
spiration of rehgion for any real quality it 
possesses. Such a faith at its best will not be 
over-curious about the details of the life beyond ; 
it has already learnt something of the standards 
of eternity. Its final argument wdl always be 
the love of God, the Divine nature which it has 
leaiut to know m present fellowship with Him. 
The surrender of faith which underlies this 
fellowship in its Christian form is not the loss of 
individuahty by absorption into an ocean, it is 
felt to be the fuller realw.ation of the true self. 
To such a faith, budt on such an experience, 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ is the final proof 
not m the sense of bemg an isolated miracle, 
but as an example and prophecy of the working 
of a law of life that is universal. As Professor 
H. R. Mackintosh has put it, ‘‘ The experience 
of Jesus was a test case, and like evciy test case, 
it fixed a principle.” ^ 

^ Op cit , p 24 * “ Immortality and the Future,” p 178 
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Let us think, then, ot the bodj ns the 
scallolding o£ the soul, first to be rcnrc3, 
esscntinl to its creation, and nlrcndj dimlj show 
ing something oE the proportions oC the building 
that shall be, yet doomed to fall without loss 
when its poles and planks base sened their turn 
IE we insh to translate the metaphor into 
philosophic language, we maj borrow Von 
Huegcl’s words, which summanre his proEound 
study oE “Eternal LiEe” “ Tlic sense, then, 
oE Eternal LiEe requires, Eor its normal, general, 
and deepest development, Diimlion, hestory , 
Space, institutions. Material Stimulations, and 
symbols, something sacramental and Transcen 
dence, a movement awav Erom all and every 
culture and civnlization, lo the Cross, to 
asceticism to interior nakedness and the 
Beyond ” (p 802 0) 

In this world there is oEten the irrational 
surviva] of trifles, as when the arclucologist finds 
drawn on the marble oE the Forum the lines 
with which some Iloman idler played back- 
gammon or draughts The life beyond has no 
room for such tnfles, though it gamers their 
spintiial harvest As Emerson savs “Tlus 
homely game of life we play, covers, under what 
seem foolish details principles that astonish 
a « 
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The child amidst his baubles, is learning the 
action of hght, motion, gravity, muscular force ; 
and m the game of human life,' love, fear, ' 
justice, appetite, man, and God, interact.”^ 
This is a realm where one illustration may be 
worth many arguments. When Cardmal New- 
man died, he wore by his own desire_a sillc 
handkerchief which had been left at his door 
more than thirty years pieviously by a poor 
stranger, with a message of respect. The 
handkerchief remained m this world, yet surely 
it was the sacramental sign of sornething that 
passed with him into the life beyond. 

Let us hold fast to the conviction that 
it is personality with which we are concerned, 
the whole personality (as the Jewish-Christian 
doctnne of the resurrection of the body implies) 
that has discovered its true self and its abi<^mg 
reality m the fellowship of men and of God, and 
is the home of all that is of value to Him. That 
has both a negative and _a positive side. 
Negatively, it re-echoes the teachmg of Christ, 
and puts the emphasis where He put it. Qne 
searchmg word of His challenges a' whole host 
of our speculations about the hfe beyond ‘‘ 
the resurrection they neither .many, nor are 


’■ Lecture to Divinity Students 
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Rii cn in ninmngc, hill nre as nnqcli in licai cn ’ ' 
If Ihc most inlimalc lie of phlsinl rtlntionsliip 
IS hrolvcn, so far ns its present fonii is ronrenicd, 
how mueh more shall we Insc left liehinil the 
poles and plants of alt oilier slnictiires Hint 
Iiclong to our present onicrl 

Tlie tscliatologics wliieli men Insc so lalion 
otish eonstruclcd arc not isillioiil their \n1iie, 
lliouRli lhc\ belong lictlcr to Dnnle than to 
Aipiinas TliC} arc the nceessan sj miIkiIs of 
thought as, in diffcnng degrees, nil must 
admit Hut dircclU the) lieeomc more than 
this, we arc rending the clcmnl in the light of 
the temporal — we arc staring down on the lights 
of the fair, forgetful of llic slnn> stj alios c us 
The one rcahls llial gives conlmuils with the 
world besond is pcrsonahls and the posilisc 
side of tins truth underlies llinl other word of 
Christ’s “ Whosocser sliall lose his life for ms 
sake and llio Gospel’s shall save it " A man 
maj lose all jet gam all and the explanation 
of the great paradox is that as Hoiirgel sass, 
“Nothing IS lost sslicn ssc make an offenng of 
it ’’ The lass of Iransfomialion is fiindamciilal 
to spintiial life, the lift of i>ersonahlj 

It IS worth sshilc to consider this lass in 

* Motlbcw xiU V3 
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relation to tEe doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
which IS really vital to our object. That 
doctrine ought to include the “natural” as 
well as the “ spiritual ” creation, the creation of 
personahty within the first Adam as well as the 
second. The Spirit of God transforms the 
temporal into the spiritual, and creates a soul 
out of a body, as it creates a spirit out of a soul, 
a new centre or nucleus for its own activities. „ 
The real existence of that new centre is in the 
Spirit, not in the fiesh. The^ spiritual wealth of 
the man of clay is not really kept in an earthen 
vessel, which crumbles to pieces in due -course , 
it is already, as Jesus said, in heaven. But the 
Spirit that created this wealth by transformation 
from thmgs temporal can be trusted to refund 
the wealth of which it is the trustee, for the 
changed needs and conditions of life beyond 
death. The gifts and graces of the spiritual life 
are to be re-transformed (as Paul argued in con- 
nexion with his doctrine of a spiritual body) mto - 
new manifestations. In other words, the content 
of the hfe beyond must be thought out in terms 
of the Spirit-transformed hfe here, and as m the - 
first acquisition, so in the re-transformation, 
“we receive but what we give.” 

If we apply this principle to the life beyond 
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death, we shall see how it simplifies the problems 
men raise, without leaving us with bare and 
abstract solutions In particular, wc may con 
fidently hold that the mamtenance of a true 
Chnstmn indwidualtty by the Spirit in this life 
points to the retention of the mdmdual \ clues 
of personality in the life beyond death Men 
grow not poorer but richer in God, and men a 
transformed self must still he a self — or there 
IS no real eontinmty 

— What kind of life beyond death is Christian 
faith to expect? The answer is in terms of 
all that Christian personahty knows already 
through fellowship with God — m the widest 
and deepest sense — ^through the Spirit of 
Christ, a fellowship that docs not sacrifice 
mdmduahty, though transfiguring it We 
thmk first of the ethical values, measured m 
terms of the ethics of the Cross — the ministry to 
others like that of spirits sent forth to minister 
to the future heu^ of salvation, the ministry that 
we render so imperfectly here, but whose nobler 
amphtiide we sec already in Jesus We conceive 
such a ministry as necessary m the world beyond 
■ — wherever mdeed spirits are at many different 
stages of progress , wc cannot tell how much 
such a mmistry covers m our present experience, 
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and whether the “ guardian angel ” does not 
stand for some deep truth of present experience. 

But the doctrme of the Spirit does not con- 
fine itself to right social relations, however 
fundamental they must be in our present stage 
of development. We think of what the vision 
of beauty means to the artist, the majesty of 
ordered sound to the musician, the intellectual 
interests of the scientist and of the philosopher ; 
what infinite possibilities of “spiritual” life in 
all these realms are opened up in richer per- 
spective and with wider horizons, through some 
ampler experience of fellowship with God, m 
Whom all these values are unified * One of the 
most un- Christian things Amiel ever said was 
that “ latent genius is only a presumption. All 
which can be must come into bemg, and all that 
does not come into being was naught.” Brown- 
mg’js familiar lines supply the Christian-truth . 
“ All I could never be, all men ignored m me, 
This I was worth to God.” Thi§ is not said to 
suggest the hackneyed doctrme of a compensa- 
toiy heaven. These present failures of ours do 
not make heaven necessary m order to vmdicate 
God. Heaven is not God’s vmdication so much 
as His realization. 

We must not shut- our eyes to the fact that’ 
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even the best ot men has e gone hut a httle way 
along this path, and that most oC us at death 
are simply not fit for the rarefied air of the 
hear only Hiraalajas The aetual expenenec of 
death, or rather of passing into new spintunl 
conditions, may base sast consequences and un 
known powers ot revelation Yet it is difficidt 
to see why the mere experience of dying, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the essential 
values of personality , should miraculously turn 
jinners into saints To hold fast to personahty 
13 to hold fast to moral continuity, and there 
can be nothing artificial and arbitrary in the ways 
of God with men Death may mdecd reveal to 
us the raeamng of personahty ns we have never 
before seen it, just os the budding first stands 
revealed when the scaffolding is removed Yet 
that which is revealed has been dowly created, 
the “ catastrophes ” of spintunl expenenec, like 
those of the natural order, arc long prepared, 
and have their hidden and gradual history before 
their dramatic disclosure 

Moreover, we simply cannot think at all 
of personality ns arrested and fixed mto some- 
thing wholly static at death All personality 
short ot God must he progressive jicrsonnhty, 
for it IS finite htc lived within the infinite 
ss 
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The progress of personahty must depend on 
disciphne, and <^isciplme is always painful 
at some point or othei. There is no neces- 
sity to call this development, which all will 
need, “Purgatory,” because that term is apt 
to bring with it ideas which are unnecessary, 
and from our piesent standpoint may seem 
erroneous. The doctrine of Purgatory fixes the 
destmy of man at physical death, and usually 
makes his purgatoiial suffering penal or retribu- 
tive in the first place ; does not Newman m the 
Dream of Geronttus plunge the soul into 
“penal” waters? But we cannot make the 
accident or mcident of physical death the crucial 
pomt in the history of the creation of person- 
ahty, nor IS the conception of God as a Judge the 
highest we cherish, so that His relation to human 
personahty can ever be expressed simply in terms 
of so much siiffermg for so much sm. Sm must 
always bimg suffering, for it robs personality 
of its inheritance m God, and theie are un- 
doubtedly crises of man’s histoiy when he makes 
either a true choice or a gieat refusal. But we 
have no sufficient ground for assertmg that this 
decision is always made at the piesent stage of 
our development , indeed, we all realize that 
many men on earth have never had a fair oppor- 
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tunitj o£ mnking it The New Testament itself 
recognizes that with its conception o£ “ the 
spirits in prison ” to whom Christ preached On 
the other hand, i£ we realize the true meaning 
o£ eternal h£c, as something that is as trulj 
“ here ” as it ever will be “ there,” a new note 
o£ urgenej inll come mto the preaching o£ the 
Gospel, a note that is greatly needed to-da>, 
when tlie sanction o£ “Maranatha” — “Our 
Lord IS coming ” — means so little to most o£ us 
in its older form I£ eicrj moment ot time has 
its eternal mcamng, then, ns Newman taught, 
wo stand already before the 3udgmcnt scat ot 
God, and rehearse in succession that which will 
be summarized beyond tune 

But what ot the fate of tliosc who fail to 
realize their personality in God f I am sure such 
questions have been too prominent m Christian 
thought and doctrme There is something un 
healthy m being o\cr much concerned with hell, 
when man’s projicr busmess is wth heayen 
When we curiously question about the fate ot 
other men, we ought to hear a Divine voice say- 
mg, “ What IS that to thee? Follow thou me ” 
The very mystery of the life beyond may serve 
os a moral and rchgious touchstone 

As a further wnmmg, there is the marked 
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difference of judgment amongst Christian men 
when they do speculate. Their minds have 
usually run m some one of three lines of 
thought. They have beheved in what is called 
“ the larger hope ” the final restoration of all 
men, through the victorious love of God; or m 
the everlastmg suffermg of the finally impem- 
tent, as a just retribution for sm; or m “ con- 
ditional ” immortahty, so that those only con- 
tmue to hve who are united with Clod through 
Christ, and the others are annihilated or cease 
to be. For each of these speculations a case 
can be made on grounds both of Scripture and 
of reason, and all of them are unsatisfactory, 
though a revised form of conditional immortality 
seems to be popular just now. Perhaps the 
reason that the speculations fad is mtrmsic to 
the subject. -> 

We are here m the presence of the solemn 
mystery of human freedom, the strange and 
unique power of personality to seek and find its 
own realization. We cannot successfully intro- 
duce any dogma that contradicts that fact of 
experience. We cannot do it, in regard to the 
past, by an Augustmian dogma of origmal sm 
_ or by an evolutionary theory of the ongm of 
sm, either of which makes sm inevitable and 
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necessary — for then it ceases to be sm But 
neither can we do it m regard to the future by 
asserting that men will or will not turn to 
God, how do we know what use personahty 
will make of its freedom under entirely new 
conditions? We do not know just where 
personahty begins, either in the race or m 
the mdividual how 'ean we dogmatize about 
the manner of its endmg? We cannot to 
day look down wth Jonathan Edwards on the 
torments of the damned m hell, and find m that 
sight a new souree of joy for the samts in heaven , 
for that sight would rob us of faith m a really 
victorious God, a God who conquered by the 
Cross, and not by the methods of the crucifiers 
May it not be that the most Christian teach 
mg IS to say that we do not know, and that m 
the very nature of personality we cannot know, 
what the negative of personahty is? Our eon 
cem is with the positive truth that we live in 
God, and only in God, and that without Him 
there is no life worth bvmg Our very ignor- 
oncqrmav be the condition of the present chal- 
lenge of God He may be calling us to consider 
the inner reabties of sm and grace, rather than 
their possible dramatic sotting He may have 
swept away the mists on which we saw ourselves 
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reflected, that a land of far distances might be 
apparent. It is enough for us to hnow that a^ 
men may already enter into some experience of 
heaven whilst on earth, through their present 
fellowship with God, so they may know the 
meaning of hell through the lack of Him,_m 
baffled and unsatisfied desire, in the anguish of 
nnavailmg remorse, in the horrible realization 
of their own imcleanness, cowardice, and selfish- 
ness. It IS enough for the Christian preacher to 
be able to say to such a man, even though he 
be a Judas crymg, “ I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed innocent blood,” that he may be 
so far on the path of one who cried m that temple 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner,” and found 
acceptance. Let us be qmte sure that God sees 
more good in men than we do, even though the 
Sins hidden from other eyes are not hidden from 
His. ’ ^ - 

But the fundamental question in this realm 
of personahly and the life beyond is not about 
others, but about ourselves. ^ How much of the 
life eternal is already ours? “ Once upon a time 
... a weary traveller came to the gate o’ 
heaven, seekmg entrance. ‘ What hast thou 
m thy heart? ’ said the- good St. Peter. ‘The 
record o’ great suffering, an’ many prayers,’ 
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said the poor man ‘ I pray thee now, give me 
the happmes! o’ heaven ’ ' Good man, we 
have none to spare,’ said the keeper ‘ Heaven 
hath no happmess but that men brmg It is a 
gift to God, and comes not from Him Would 
ye take o’ that we have an’ brmg nothing? Nay, 
go hack to thy tod an' fill thy heart ivith bap- 
pmess, an’ brmg it to me overfloivuig Then 
ahalt thou know the joy o’ Paradise Rcmem 
her, God grfeth counsel, hut not happmess ’ ” ' 
To that pamhle we need but to add a sentence 
to make its teaching Christian Joy is the fruit 
of the Spirit of Christ 

* “Dmtl JJy L p 16!iL 
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THE ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARDS 
THE FUTURE LIFE 

By The Rev. F. W. Nohwood, D.D. 

Unlike some of my esteemed fellow-collabora- 
tors, I have had no great psychical experience. 
There are certain remembrances in my mind 
and heart which are as sacied as anything can 
be, but I would not care to speak of them, 
much less advance them as grounds for the 
faith of others. 

I do not say this with any feeling of satis- 
faction; neithei am I sceptical nor out of sym- 
pathy Avith psychical research. I follow the 
discoveries and speculations of others with deep 
interest, and believe we have as much right to 
explore m this realm as in any other. 

I suspect I am pretty much an average man 
m my attitude towards the future life, though 
perhaps my convictions have grown steadier and 

deeper than is the case with many. 
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The overage man is by no means hostile to 
the idea of the contmuationTif life Neither is 
he sceptical He is quite conscious of the 
paucity of what he could honcsti) coll “ proof,” 
but he does not, us a rule, require icrj much 
argument m order to persuade him to make a 
very practical place in his thought Tor the 
hereafter 

He is somewhat of a pragmatist It seems 
to him that one life at a time is about ns much 
as he can hope to handle, and indeed he knows 
well enough that he docs not handle that one 
very well But it seems to him he would but 
add to the confusion by “ calling in a new 
world to redress the balance of the old ” 

He has a healthy mstinctiie shrinking from 
the thought of death, and since that seems to 
him to be a necessary prelude to any personal 
evpenence of the hereafter, he lets both ideas 
drop wURngly enough mto the hmbo of forget 
fulness 

A normally healthy and fortunate man finds 
the present life intcrestmg enough He finds 
the terrestrial world full of beauty, thrills to 
the sight of the mountains and the valleys, the 
ocenns and the nvers, the starry nights, the 
fleecy clouds, light in its mexhaustible variety. 
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the song^ of the birds and the beauty of the 
flowers. 

He even takes pleasure in the throbbing 
traffic of the city, the hum of industry, the 
pursmt of realizable aims, the battle against 
odds, and does not complain overmuch of the 
hard knocks of fate. 

All this gives him an appearance of mdiflPer- 
ence conceimng the life beyond the grave. But 
he knows well enough that it is a living ques- 
tion. Maybe it is 'his very love of hfe that 
causes him to demand some more adequate 
realization of it than seems possible under his 
actual limitations. 

He has also his sorrows. He is not always 
fnasteiful and self-confident. TTe touches at 
times the very bottom of despair and humilia- 
tion. He knows also that the full tide of hfe 
wiU not always be flowing with him. die sees 
the spectre of old age and eventual death, and 
hates it as an anti-chmax to all his strivmg and 
endurance. 

Perhaps it is his very resistance to -death, 
and his abhorrence even of such foreshadowings 
of it as sickness and extreme misfoiLane, that 
keep his faith ahve in some larger destmy. 
His refusal to think about death, though it with- 
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holds him from lonji-continucd thoiiRht of Uic 
life bciond, IS, in n sense, llie ilednrtilion of his 
faith 

It IS safe to sas that death touches him mosi. 
poiffnantl} and nircstinRls when it comes to 
those whom he has Unowm and Imcil It is on 
their hcluilf tliat he first Rises csprcssion to his 
belief lie refuses to lliinV. tliot thc> base 
Rone for cser He does not speok of tlicm 
often, hill Ihcs come ssiOi nhnl feet not mcrcl> 
into Uic Hall of 'Icmor^ but into the heart’s 
innermost sancluni Man) times Uiej " np 
pear” unto him thoiiRli in the ninjontj of 
eases he would ncier dream of snbmitliiiR the 
cepcncncc to onj kind of seicnlifie test Tlic 
nscraRC man is a fairU conMneed lichen cr in 
the life bejond 

Just now he is not so slcadi in his nssur 
anccs ns normal!) The present Rencmtion has 
passed throuRh slinltcnnB cxpcnenccs So 
ninny accepted beliefs hn\-c been shaken Hint 
it is no wxmdcr if tins one trembles nbnominll) 
riie greater iiiimlicr have grown more diffident 
than cier, svhile others seek for demonstrable 
proof wntli pntlictic engemess lliit it need not 
be doubted that the balance will be gradual!) 
restored Some kind of faith in n life bc\ond 
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the grave may be said to be (fairly normal in 
the human heart. 

It is along the line of such thoughts that I 
approach the special inquiry which the title of 
this chapter mdicates. “ What was the atti- 
tude of Jesus towards the Future Life? ” 

With veiy deep reverence I reply that it 
was pretty much the attitude of the normal 
man. 

Jesus IS very disappointing if we look to 
Him for formal and logical pronouncements, 
'rhe result is negative if we expect anjdhing in 
the nature of scientific demonstrations. 

I cannot discover a smgle instance m the 
Gospels where He offered to ‘‘ piove ’’ the realit}^ 
of life after death. Even the story of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus does not wear the appearance 
of a demonstration. • Browning has given us a 
deeply mterestmg and suggestive impression of 
the changes that might have come about m 
the thought and conduct of Lazarus after such 
an amazing experience, but the Fourth Gospel 
is entirely silent upon the subject. Even the 
resurrection of Jesus Himself, decisive and even 
fundamental to the faith as it was, is not 
handled as science or psychical research would 
handle it to-day. - ' ^ 
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Neither m sueh stnlang experiences nor in 
His ordmarj tcnehing does Jesus give the im 
pression that He is seeking to give men proofs 
eoneeming immortahty I do not say that 
such proofs are impossible or undesirable, but 
they evidently did not fall within the purpose 
of Jesus 

The late Mr P H Bradley once said, 
“ Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for 
what we beheve upon instinct, but to find these 
reasons is no less an instinct " 

It IS perhaps unduly satincal to suggest that 
only “bad” reasons are to be found Tbo 
soul’s beliefs, even if not logically demonstrable, 
are bound to be rationally articulate 

My statement ]ust now is merely that Jesus 
based Himself upon what is normal in human 
nature True, He lifted " normalcy ” to 
sublime heights, but there was deep significance 
in His adoption of the title, “ The Son of 
Man ” 

The whole controversy concerning Jesus 
throughout the centuries arises here He never 
once removes His foot from what is common 
ground m human nature, but His head is always 
“ among the stars ” It is normal in human 
nature to believe in God, but whether we can 
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carry through the complex experiences of 
human life a hehef in such a God as Jesus stood 
for IS a sufficiently big test. It is as normal 
to love as it is to hate, but whether we can 
eliminate the latter and mamiam only the 
former is a question of perennial poignancy. 
Self-sacrifice is not less normal than self-love. 
With us all there is peipetual conflict between 
the two principles. To end the conflict by the 
conquest of the lower by the higher has been 
the struggle which all true followers of Jesus 
have waged, but the appeal is always to some- 
thing that belongs to our human nature. Jesus 
IS never onee tempted outside the range of our 
ordinary humanity. This is at once the 
Gibraltar of His strength and the Mount 
Everest of His incitement. 

In like manner He never stopped to reshape 
the current ideas conceiinng immortality which 
He found in His day, but He led them to a 
distinctive issue. The most casual reader of 
the Gospels knows quite clearly the kind of 
quahties contained in His concept of the “ life 
eternal.’^ It is safe to say that mere persistence 
occupies a subsidiaiy place. 

The fact is that Jesus made no break be- 
tween what we call mortal life and immortality. 
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He reduced death to a position of insignificance 
He spoke os if it might be virtually cliimnoted 
by a certam attitude of mind “ He that 
heareth my word, and heheveth Him that sent 
me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into 
judgment, hut hath passed out of death into 
life ” (John V 24 ) 

His idea was to ennch life in all its content 
and meaning “I came that they may have 
life and may have it abundantly ” 

There can be no quesbon that it was the 
impression which He made upon those who 
knew Him best of exceeding vitahty that made 
it possible for them to bebevc in His resurrec- 
tion from the dead It was not simply that 
they beheved m His persistence, but they be- 
lieved m His undiraimohed and even amplified 
power 

Normally it is the case with us all, even 
when we are assured of the persistence of the 
soul’s life, to experience a sodden slackenmg 
of anticipation when some great personahty 
has been overtaken by death If MussoUm 
died to morrow we rfiould look around for some 
new leader m Italy and would expect a diminu 
tion 'or at least a readjustment of Fascist 
pohcies The disciples had such a feeling 
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Wlio can miss the tone of regret in the words 
of the two who ]ouriieyed to Emmaus : “ We 
“hoped that it was He which should redeem 
Israel.” (Luke xxiv. 21.) 

From the temporary shattermg of their 
hopes the disciples suddenly recovered them- 
selves at Pentecost. Simon Peter was forced 
to dehver an apologetic 'before he had time to 
think it out carefully. It is instructive to see 
what idea immediately occurred to him. It 
was the first public statement ever made con- 
cernmg Jesus and the After Life. Peter fell 
hack upon intuition rather than upon formal 

logic. This is what he said : 

\ 

Ye men of Israel, hear these words • Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God unto you by mighty 
works and wonders and signs, which God did by Umi 
m the midst of you, even as ye yourselves know ; 
TTim bemg dehvered up by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, ye by the hands of lawless 
men did crucify and slay ; whom God raised up 
having loosed the pangs of death ; because (and this 
is the apposite clause) it was not possible that he should 
be holden of it. 

Think of the qualitative grandeur that for 
Simon Peter was summed up in the pronoun 
“ He”; then think of the mean degradation 
that was summed up m the word it ” by 
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which he radicnlcs the dc&Ui hj the cross, and 
}ou understand what he felt, that the lesser 
eould not hold the greater Christ was simplj 
too great and ratal for death to hold 

That was at once a pcrfectlj normal and 
an cssentinllj Christian idea It illustrates the 
attitude o[ Jesus towards the future lifc'and 
shows that the disciple had grasped it Life 
IS simple too hig for death to hold 

That, if I mistake not, is the hnsis of the 
arernge man’s persistent faith in the Tuturc 
Life, and I think it not derogntor> to sni tliat 
it seems to me also to be csscntiallj the teach 
ing of Jesus 

We hare acquired almost a habit of speak 
mg of the soul ns it it were something extra, 
superadded to man to distinguish him from 
creatures of lower status — somethmg spiritual 
as contrasted with what is matcnal, something 
immortal in opposition to what is mortal 
I can find no suggestion of such a concept 
in the words of Jesus He used one word 
only which our translators hare sometimes 
tendered as “ life ” and sometimes ns soul ” 
' Our multiphcation of words has not increased 
lucidity Life IS that which is supenor to 
death, that which death cannot “hold " 
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For the normal man life is very imperfect. 
He IS subject to the ills of the flesh, the victim 
of many temptations, the sport of many cir- 
cumstances. He persists in behevmg that for 
all that there is something withm him that 
deserves not to die. It may be as Bradley 
suggests, an “instinct” rather than a reason, 
but man can almost as easily shed his skm as 
shed his mstmcts. 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust 

Thou madest man, he knows not why , 

He thinks he was not made to die , 

And Thou hast made him Thou art just 

Jesus does not confront the problem as a 
logician, as a metaphysician, as a scientist; but 
the most luminous, mtmtive, mystical and 
withal the purest being whom the world has" 
seen, allies Himself with the normal though 
vague belief and aspiration of the common nm 
of us, assurmg us that we are children of God^ 
and therefore destined to reach Home rather 
than a charnel-house. — 

This is not to reduce Jesus to the status 
of the average man. The uniqueness of His 
personality and the authority of His message 
stand upon other grounds and require much 
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fuller trentment than the limits oC this chapter 
make possible The follower of Jesus docs, 
howeicr, find himself encouraged to trust more 
fully the deepest voices of his own heart The 
“attitude” of Jesus towards the future life is 
that of radiant vatalilj He based His teaching 
upon something deeper than argument and 
superior to demonstration He is all the more 
authontative because He strengthens the author- 
ity of the best in our human nature 
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THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 

Tim Rr% G Valf Ours 

On a beautiful August night a few months 
ago I stood on Dartmoor I looked to the 
cast where the glow, low down on the horizon, 
showed where lay the city of Lxeter Around 
me was stillness, broken only by the tippling 
of the neighbouring brook or tlic tired lowing 
of the eatUc in their stalls at the form across 
the moor road 

Above me stretched the far reaches of the 
deeps of space, lonely and tcnantlcss, except 
where some for away sun seinlillotcd forth from 
itself its terrific stream of energy which I beheld' 
ns light Planets also there were intermingled, 
but only a very few And these had no light 
of their own, only what they could catch and 
reflect from the stars It was the stars which 
held me Those two there in Andromeda 
They only seemed about a yard distant from 
each other Yet if I were to start from one in 
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an aeroplane travelling at the rate of two hun- 
dred miles an hour, how long would it take me 
to reach the other? A thousand years perhaps ; 
perhaps twenty thousand. 

Then there was that other big fellow close 
by the other two. And yet he might be a 
few million nmles nearer me or farther away. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of light-years 
from where I stood, maybe. Think of the 
awful sohtude of that vast region which 
stretched between those suns and me. Yet 
the stream of hght which left them all those 
years ago can travel over that terrible void and 
reach me here on Dartmoor. Scientists tell 
me that I am not looking at emptiness really. 
They say the whole space between me and that 
star IS filled with ether. Yet I can see that 
star through it aU, millions or trillions of miles 
away. 

There are others who tell us another thing 
more wonderful stiU. They say that even the 
ether is not empty ; that it is thickly populated 
by mtelhgent beings. Some of these have hved 
on earth as I am doing now. They .go into 
that ethereal environment through the gate of 
death. 

Exactly, but, if this be so, why cannot I 
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see them? tVhen I flni looVing at that star I 
must be looting through the bodies of mDlions 
of these ]an«mien of mine Yet I can see 
not-hmg of them If there be any such, how 
remote m condition from us they must be 
whose bodies are of such ethereahzed substance 
that, m the mass, they are mvisible to the 
hiiTTinn eye Is there such a reahn as this would 
connote? And are there such bemgs? Is rt 
possible that what I have taught others is based 
on no more sure foundation than the will to- 
beheve? After all, how do we know anything 
about such survival of death — except what the 
Old Book tells us and the theories men base 
upon its doctrines? 

Then I turned round and saw the glow of 
the red>eurtamed wmdows of our cottage, and 
conviction suddenly came to my mmd No 
need of further speculation as to whether the 
existence of bemgs so diaphanous be possible 
or no I had been tilting with some of them 
not half an hour before In that httle room 
behind those red curtains I and my family 
had been talkmg with them as fnend to fnend 
Also, whatever significance we attach to such 
quahties as visibility, tangibihty or other, they 
bad at least p^o^ed their substantiality to such 
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a degree as to have been able to estabbsh their 
contact with the material world by knocking 
upon the table and sideboard/ So do angel 
visitants usually announce their coming, just 
as distinctly and as naturally as I, good reader, 
would do were I to come to your door to pay 
you a call. 

To the early Church, whose members knew 
and prized the psychic gifts to an extent which 
their successors haidly realize at the present 
day, the words of the arisen Lord may have 
had a very literal significance, ‘‘ Listen > I 
have been standing at your door; and I am 
knocking. If there is anyone that can hear my 
voice, and will open the door (between the 
two states of hfe), I wiU come in and will feast 
with him, and he ^vith me.”^ 

The knocking was a signal that there was 
a message to be given , a heavenly Visitor was 
paying a call. 

A few weeks ago I had a conversation with 
a group of clergy who were invited by my host 
to meet me at his house. One of them said 
to me, But I do preach quite openly to my 
people the fact that in the future life we shall 
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not spend our tune m eternally playing harps 
and singing praises, but that we be en 
caged in useful 'occupabons also What more 
can I do?*’ 

I replied, “ But suppose one of your people 
were to come to you after such a sermon and 
ask, ‘How do you know all this?* AVhat 
would you say? ’* As he remamed sflent, I 
contmued, “ I should be able to tell him that 
I had talked with people who hve m that 
bright world and they tell me these things are 
so That 18 how I know If my quesboner 
were to demand proof of such mtercoorse I 
should be able to offer him such evidence as I 
myself had received Ihat is the difference 
between your atbtude and min e ** 

These two httle anecdotes will, I think, 
make my posibon clear What I have to tell 
m the followmg pages about the world of spmt 
IS based on infonnabon received from those 
people who live there In regard to proof of 
such communicabon, this is not the place 
to dilate upon it Space will not permit 
this I would, however, remark that the 
laity to-day are not content with a reference 
to Authority, based on the Bible and the 
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Councils of the Early Church, for their 
eschatology.' 

As distinct from abstract doctrines of faith, 
love, purity and the hke, when we are con- 
sidering tJhe conditions of the life beyond we 
are dealing with alleged facts. A scientist ~who- 
states a fact is ready to offer proof of that fact. 
The laity have equal right to demand proof 
from the theologian when he is dealing with 
facts relative to life after death. This proof is 
available to any who are \villing to pursue the 
matter scientifically ; that is, by experiment. I 
myself have done this and have proved the case 
to my entire satisfaction. My readers can do 
the same. 

There is one basic fact to keep in mind. - 
All transactions between the world of matter 
and the world of spirit depend on the present 
possession of a spiritual body, which is some- 
times called the soul. This spiritual body is a 
replica of the material body and reproduces m 
itself aU the senses of that body. It is the 
pomt of contact between the carnate and the 
discarnate. 

Thus Clairvoyance is the dimming of the 
eyes of the material body and the simultaneous 

opening of the eyes of the spiritual body. Clair- 
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nudicnec, likcivise, is the suppression of the 
outer hearing and the opening oC the inner 
hearing 

The Dircet Voiec is a mice which acts on 
the tj-rnpanum o£ the matcnal car through the 
medium o[ atmospheric waies, exactly as the 
human 1 oicc docs Materialization is the cloth 
mg of the spintual body of the nsitant from the 
other world with a tissue of material substance 
In these last two cases the retpiisite matcnal 
used IS drawn from the bodies of those present 
in the llesh and the surrounding atmosphere 
Here the part plajed b) the spintual bodj is 
not so apparent But it is probable that, in 
the complex process necessary to these delicate 
operations, the spintual body is alwaya partially 
detached from the matcnal body and hdd intact 
while the matcnal body is to a greater or lesser 
extent dcmatcnalizcd To the sum of such 
substance as is required for the effecting of these 
phenomena all those present contnbutc The 
medium, or sensitive, is merely the focus of 
operations — no more than that 

In the case of trance, of mspimtional and 
automatic mating and of Imitation the spintual 
body IS also used m a similar manner 

These arc the prmapal methods by which 
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.we are in intelligible contact with our friends 
who have crossed the border. What informa- 
tion I have here to give of the manner of their 
life has been gleaned from them by these means. 

The first chapter of their narrative is con- 
cerned With the events just preceding death. 
They claim that this is qmte in order as, having 
passed through the experience, they find that, 
contrary to the general expectation, hfe in the 
flesh and in the spirit is really not two separate 
lives. It IS one hfe contmued without any 
break. That is, there is no disembodied state 
covering an indefimte period between death and 
resurrection. They fall asleep here and awake 
there. When they fall asleep they are clothed 

•s 

with a body. When they awake they are 
clothed with a body which is as substantial, in 
correspondence with their new environment, ^as 
the old body of the flesh was to the envuonment 
of earth. It is hke the falling asleep overnight 
and awakmg in the mormng. 

The awaking is so natural that the umn- 
structed usually do not at first grasp the fact 
that they have died. They Observe that they 
are not m the bedroom they last remembered ; 

they see those who have passed on through 
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the gate of death, and think they arc dream 
mg 

The sleep, however, is usually longer than 
our nightly sleep Its duration is determmed 
by circumstances, such as the length and nature 
of the illness and the ideas with which they have 
been imbued on earth The usual time of 
slumber between death and waking is about 
three days Those who go over with the fixed 
belief that they will be asleep until the “ Last 
Day,** when all humanity have been gathered 
m, remain in a comatose state for v\ceks or 
months or sometimes for years 

A lady who had known Queen Victoria in 
the earth life told me the other day that the 
Queen had visited her several times after her 
death My fnend was much touched by an 
mcident which took place recently Sha was 
joming m a s^nce with a few companions when 
the Queen announced herself and, going to this 
lady, said, “ I have brought one of my soldiers 
to see you He has just awakened ** 

Now, this lady is one of the nobility iand 
observes the quaint custom, when her one tune 
sovereign comes to he;’, of stondmg and address 
mg her in the old manner She explains her 
attitude in this way “Yes, T know that m 
ts 
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the great spiiit world Victoria is just one of 
the citizens of the heavenly commonwealth. 
But when she comes down to the earth plane, 
well, I feel she comes as Queen, and I cannot 
break myself of the habit of regarding her as 
such.” 

So she said, “ Madam, perhaps you are mis- 
taken, owing to the difference of time in your 
world. This is the year 1925. He must be 
one of the soldiers who passed over m the late 
war.” The Queen rephed, “ No, I am not mis- 
taken. He is one of my soldiers. He passed 
over m the Boer War, and I want you to 
speak to him kindly.” Incidentally, I may 
remark that I learn, from another source, that 
the late Queen is ‘ ‘ livmg in quite a small house. 
It is her own wish.” 

The mental strain accompanying the last 
illness is, m some measure, transferred to the 
spirit body. A rest is therefore prescribed for 
a short period. 

At death the sleeping soul is carried by 
friends to some place agreed upon m advance. 
The place selected is the one in whidi the 
sleeper wiU feel most “at home” on awaken- 
ing. This may be some beautiful chamber in 
his future home or in the home of one of his 
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dear ones — father, mother, wife It maj be 
some bower in a garden of flowers, or some 
lo\ely forest glade, or one of the hcarcnly 
meadows, or the home of s fnend who had 
passed oicr prenouslj 

A\Ticn the post mortem rest is oser he is 
taVen bj hla fnends to his home, whieh thej 
have made rcad> for him Said Jesus to his 
fnends, “ In mj Tathcr s house there arc many 
abodes I go to prepare a place for you " ‘ In 
some waj difficult to understand this home 
represents the qualities and experiences of the 
owner dunng his life on earth This now forms 
his head-quarters from which he accompanies his 
fnends on excursions into the cities and country 
parts adjacent Visits are made to the dvrcllings 
of old fnends He is taken into the magnificent 
forests where the trees form avenues like the 
aisles of some great Gothic cathedral lie virirs 
the fiowere, some of very large dimensions, of 
colours glonous in their puntj Some of these 
arc colours we liav c not on earth He is shown 
the glonous Kmi transparent temples, colleges, 
palaces of the rulers and other architectural 
beauties of the heavenly land Mountains, 
nvers, lakes make up the panorama of the 
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grand domain. Thus he becomes “acclimat- 
ized ” to his new environment. 

Next ensues the Judgment. The newly 
born spirit goes into retirement; he withdraws 
into the silence. Here a review o£ his past life 
IS made m all its details. Every act must be 
appraised at its real worth and significance. 
Good deeds and thoughts are registered m their 
true light. He IS made to understand why this 
and that incident happened. He sees how 
many episodes, which he had written doivn as 
disastrous, were permitted for his good. He 
sees false motives m their nakedness. 

It is not altogether a pleasant experience. 
But it has its use. It is only by such an ap- 
praisement that he can get to know what he 
really is, his true character. So many things 
are mismtei'p reted and glossed over on earth. 
Not so m the spirit world. The ehaiacter is 
writ upon the countenance and body of the 
individual clearly. ‘‘ There shall I know even 
as I am known.” All activity, progress and 
promotion is there based on actual reality and 
truth. No camouflage is permitted, no make- 
believe will stand the test of the heavenly light. 
All IS “ plam and open” there. 

Then his real traming begms. He is taught, 
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first, of nil, how lo mannse h« now bo(l> fhc 
relation of the onll lo liodil} action u more 
ilirecl and inlcnMic Uian on earth Ttie corre- 
spondence of the hodj mill its enuronment is 
more subtle and more mlmiatc There is some 
IhinK at lca.sl analogous lo a fourth dimension 
there 

Among other things, transport from place 
to place IS more rapid It is liettcr expressed 
perliaps in terms of condition than of place, ns 
we understand the word fiiil I must speak m 
earth language lest I become confusing AennI 
travel is the ordinary nicUiwl adopted for long 
joumc)s Hus IS usuall) clTcclcd b) an cITorl 
of the vvill, vrilhoul nicchnniral appliances 
These are sonictiincs used to add vnnetj, but 
are not nccessarv and arc cmplovcd for pleasure 
rather tlian for the business of the spheres 

He IS now free to choose an oeeiipalion It 
maj be that on earth he was compelled, hj 
circumstances of one kind or another, to follow 
some trade or profession whicli was not con 
genial Now he has free dioice lie maj 
choose music, philosoph}, arcliitcclurc, naviga 
lion, medicine, ph)sics All Uicse are taught 
in the colleges Over JTicrc AVlmt acquired 
knowledge and skill arc apphcahlc lo the 
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heavenly realms are used in those realms. The 
remainder is transferred to the earth by way 
of inspiration. For not only poets and musi- 
cians and kindred souls of earth, but all workers 
in every branch of useful enterprise are inspired 
also more than they know. 

I have not touched on the darker side of 
spiritual life. Even here, in the flesh, there are 
samts and devils, both in plenty. That I know. 
But I take it that those who shall read these 
pages are neither one nor other of these. You, 
my readers, are much like myself, just ordinaiy 
people in whom good and bad are mingled. 
You are not by any means perfect, but you are 
trying to do your best to lead a clean life, to be 
kind to people when you have an opportunity, 
and you are ashamed when you fail in these 
things. If this be so, then hell is not for 
you. 

Let us be qmte clear on this point. Hells 
there are. They are of differing intensity of 
unhappiness and, indeed, of horror. ' Eveiy man 
goes to that place which he has formed for him- 
selE in his earth life. That will be his starting- 
point in the next phase of existence. If he 
repents, he will begin to progress. If he still ^ 
is blind to the true value of things, he will go 
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lower i]o\m until lie lew rcnclicJ liu true Ici’cl 
1 rccwill IS o[>crali\c there k on earth 

>io one can cMRRcnilc the horror of lliow 
lower hells nhcrc moral comiption Inhes \iiih1c 
form in filth and sriualidncss Here go the niuc- 
derer, the suicide, the tads sslio in earth life 
has tiled delicatcls and sclfislil), the man ssho, 
for self gratification has lircn ruthless in bust 
ness or careless of the mul of the girl ssho gase 
him her lose Tlicsc find Uinnsclsts m an 
ensironment of diiiil) hglilcsl regions reeling 
ssilh filth seliosc stencil is sulToealing Tliey arc 
taunted, niocled and enicll) used lij those seho 
base gone there before them 

Sonic time, il ina) tie ages hence liunuli 
ated, tirolcn m spirit anil sscar) llie> seill hft 
haggard and fearful fores and send out a erj 
for mere) Some tins ras of light from abosc 
has filtered dossil, through Uial Ihicl gloom 
sshich has cosered them svilli its tulToealing 
torture, into Ihcir darkened souls Tlicn the 
long and painful upsenrd path ssill begin 
IjcI that tuITicc Angel mtssioncrt descend 
to minister to them unseen These dcsolcd 
saints arc chosen onl) from among the rtrongesl, 
the italssart in holiness For the ssorl is not 
without its dangers, and the onguisli these 
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endure while down there in the deeps of the 
.spiritual underworld is often intense. They 
make the sacrifice for love’s ojvn sake and are 
content. Did not Jesus do the same for us 
and for them also ? 

The social and industrial life of the spiritual^ 
world are one, religious life also. A man may 
boast here on earth that he is not a religious 
man. He will find, when he arrives in the 
spiritual spheres, that he will have to be rehgious. 
What I mean is that progress is in ratio to the 
enlargement of the spiritual vision. Work and 
devotion and even play are all linked up together 
in a way we do not here understand. 

Having selected his Ime of service he will 
be incorporated m- a band. The Leader of this 
band is one from a higher sphere. This Leader 
makes his head-quai^ters m the Sphere in which 
his band is located, but from tune to time 
he visits his own proper heaven for rest and 
recuperation. 

Promotion is gained by service. Service 
reacts on the one who serves, and gradually 
modifies and refines his nature. A time comes 
when he has progressed to the limit of his 
present sphere. His environment is no longer 
adequate to his expanded personality. He has 
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gro\ni m goodness nnd his inhcrcnl powers hasc 
increased in proporlion His bod) has kept 
pace with Ins progress Hcspondmg to the inner 
spint, it has become more bcaiilirnl, brighter 
and in substance more subhnialc Ills present 
cnnronnient is no longer adequate to his com 
fort He 15 npc for transition to the sphere 
next in order of progicss Tliithcr he goes to 
continue on higher, indcr lines the work be has 
alrcnd) begun so well 

Trom lime to lime he wall iisit the spirit 
fnends he has left behind to tell them of the 
greater glories of that higher stale of life, to 
encourage Uicm m their work nnd to bring them 
messages from other fnends in his own sphere 
Some lime in the future he will, if so he elects, 
come liack himself as I,cadcr among those who 
base filled the places of himself and his com 
radcs now all progressed into the higher ranks 
of scmcc of the one Father of all 

This opens up the question of the constitu- 
tion of the spheres What is a sphere? Has it 
a boundar) ? Do the inhabitants hie on its 
circumference or within it? 

None of these qucncs can be answered 
There are qualities which we cannot understand 
We ourselves live m a umrersc of three dimcn 
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sions . lengili, breadth and thickness. Let us 
postulate a world of intelligent beings living in 
an environment of two dmiensions, length and 
breadth, such as a shadow has. How would you 
explain to one of those people what thickness 
IS? Even so, when an inhabitant of the spintual 
spheres speaks to us of his own four-dunensional 
world, he can only do so inadequately. This 
must ever be borne in mind when reading 
accounts of the life beyond the veil of matter. 

The spheres are concentric about earth. The 
first is encompassed by the second ; both "are 
encompassed by the third, and so on. Durmg 
our life on earth we assimilate into our natures 
the result of our mundane experiences. . After 
death our personality is continuously enlarged 
and enriched by the experiences we pass through 
in the successive stages from sphere to sphere. 

One who had progressed through several of 
the spheres gave me the following account . 

“ In Earth the emuronment is objective 
very greatly. As you rise m the spheres near 
and nearer to the Central Energy, whom w^ 
call God, the environment becomes the more 
sublimated m substance. It is therefore the 
more easily moulded into conformity with the 
wills of those who inhabit. So, I say, their 
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emjronnicnt becomes more nnd more subjcctiie 
Uic higher sre go Tins is nnothcr \Tn> of sn)- 
ing that these Iligh Beings, because they absorb 
more oC their cmironmcnt into themsebes, 
become, tpto facto, the more unucrsal Thej 
compass within thcmscUcs more content of 
space, or being, or what oUicr counter jou will 
to use to reckon them up in their scicral degrees 
of power 

“ The Creator sums up, nnd includes within 
nimsclf, the uhole of space, or being, nnd so 
becomes unucrsnllj Subjeetue He u His own 
emnronment Considered from the innermost 
outward this is Omnipresence and inscrseU it 
is Unit) 

“ Here, nnd here alone, is Being raised to its 
highest mtcnsit) of silence nnd stillness It is 
here resident in that white heat of static energy 
continuously operative This is paradox, for 
paradox alone is competent to express to you, 
nnd to us who spenk to you, the Omnipotence 
of that One who is neither subjective nor objec- 
tive, but ctcmnlly persists, the One Great Is 
of nil Being , the sole I Am ” 

As a rule at death people pass into the third 
or fourth sphere, some into a higher, others into 
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one of the lower spheres. It depends on the 
spiritual altitude reached during life on earth. 

> It is impossible to say how many spheres 
there be. The possibility is that they are innu- 
merable. The highest with which we have any 
established commimication is the Christ Sphere. 
This sphere and those below it are numbered 
for our convenience sometimes as seven, some- 
times as ten, sometimes as fifteen. This division 
is qmte arbitrary. It is a concession to our 
mental limitations only. Above the Christ 
Sphere is the Home of the Father, H unself a 
Manifestation of some Realm of Bemg beyond. 
Thus Jesus taught us to pray to ‘‘ Our Father 
who art in the heavens,” whose Presence fills 
all the heavenly spheres.^ 

Each planet has its complement of spheres. 
W here these planetary spheres overlap and 
blend into mter-planetary spheres, and beyond - 
into spheres which are mter-stellar, we do not 
know. We are told it is so, and have to be 
content with that. 

One of my spirit communicators put it m 
this way : ‘* 'We here have come to know that 
Spirit, sublime as it is in essence, is not the 
sum of Being. Asi beyond the realm of the 

^ Matt, vl, 9, Luke xl, 2 
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matcnal slrclclics the spinlual, so besond those 
far anj distant faci(;hts of light impenetrable, 
and Imliness in awful punt) towards wliicli we 
Ihmh our wa) , there lies llcing wliirh is not 
Spml alone, but which into Itself absorbs all 
Umt Spint IS at its whitest siiblimil), and cn 
compasses the sum total of spint resultant m 
n iims'crsc of subltmil) IuRlier still 

" As the light of a planet is but a small part 
of the outgoings of the central sun, and reflects 
luck that light tinctured b) its own planetar) 
quahts so mailer rcecis-cs of spint and, in bVe 
manner, eonlnhutcs its oim small ingredient 
to lltc qualification and ennrhnicnl of the 
spinliuil unis'crse As Ibc Sun, in bis turn, is 
of a jq-slem much greater than liuuself, and Inil 
one unit of a corulcllntion of suns so Spint i 
but part of a universe of llemg of magmliidc 
nndtublirail) be)ondourkcn Andcsenneon 
sldlation is in itself a unit of a sasl aggregation 
— but we wall here cease to appl) the analog) 
lest we liccomc lost m wonderment, when we 
would rather find our wa) along the road of 
reason and understanding 

" Let us therefore follow Uic Christ on Ills 
hcascnl) svay, rcmcmlicnng tlinl, being Idled 
up and exalted, lie draws all men after Him, 
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trailing His myriads along the heavenly road 
among the glories of the spheres towards the 
Home from whence He came, that where He is 
they might also be one day* 

“ As the ages blend into ages yet to come, 
so the glory of the Christ intensifies, for every 
new recrmt coming into His army adds a spark 
to the lustre of His shining "Kingdom, which is 
viewed, so we are told, by those who stand aloft 
on the dizz.y heights of the-Realm which is most 
distant and lofty of all, as m the realm of matter 
you view a distant star. In the ocean of spmt 
all the Spheres of the Christ are gathered mto 
one great Star, and can be viewed extenorly by 
those who dwell on high. That is not possible 
for us adequately to comprehend, yet we may 
get some small idea of its meaning thus : 

“ From the earth you are unable. to see the 
Solar System as a unit, for you are in the midst 
of that system and a part of it. But one stand- 
ing aloft on Arcturus would see one small sphere' 
of hght, and in that sphere would be comprised 
your Sun and his planets and their moons. \ So 
do^you view Arcturus and the other millions of 
the stars you see from Earth. So the Kingdom 
and Spheres of the Christ are viewed from the 
^Reahn afar, and age by age that System grows 
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m brightness as the races which go to inohc up 
the whole c\ol\c more and more out of the 
matcnal mto the spiritual In this I speak of 
the whole spiritual ccononi> as one star, and 
Those WTio ore placed to view it arc They A\Tio 
dwell on tliosc far steppes of Being which arc 
l>c>ond the realms of Spirit in the great Void of 
the Unknown and Incomprehensible ** 

Another gn\c me another \icw of the matter 
in a hjTnn which was sung at one of the great 
fcstuTils held m a sphere somewhat nd\‘anced 
I append it here 

A H>tQa of ihe Clirisl Creative 

BEING was, and from the heart of Bang came 
forth God 

GOD thought, ond from Ills Mind the ord 
became. 

The U OUD went far obrond, but with Ilim went 
God Tor God was the Eifc of the ord and Uirough 
the Word God’s Life passed onvrard into Form 

So MAN became In essence and emerged from bla 
first eternity a creature of the Heart and Mind of 
God And the Word gave to him the heart of angcli 
and the form of man 

Right worthy is the LHIUST MANIFEST for He 
it Is Who through the Word comes fortli of God and 
so declares God’s purpose and IDs life through IDm 
IS poured upon the family of nngcli end of men 
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This IS God Manifest, through the Word, by the 
Christ in angels and-men This is the Body of God. 

"When the Word spoke forth the will and purpose 
of God the outer space took on a semblance of matter, 
out of which matter was made ; and it reflected back 
the rays of hght which came from God, through the 
Word. 

This is the Mantle of God, and of His Word, and 
of the Christ. 

And planets danced to the music of the Word, for 
they were glad when they heard His Voice, because 
by His Voice alone might they hear of their Creator’s 
Love, Who speaks to them through His Word. 

These are the Jewels which begem the Mantle of 
- God 

So from Being _came forth God, and from God 
came the Word, and of the Word was the Christ of 
God, ordamed to Kingship of the Worlds for their 
salvation. 

And in the eternities shall man follow Him, after 
the long journey m places strange, and some most 
desolate, homeward, Godward, m the evening of the 
day whose hours are etermties, and whose Noon is 
now. 

This shall be the Kingdom of God, and of His 
Christ 
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OUB UNSEEN OBSERVERS 

\ 

Bt the Rev C DBArroN Thoius 

Aolhor oI **Some New ErWenc® tor Hnrp n Sorrival" 

Far off thou art, but ever nigh 
I have thee ftOI and I rejoice 
I proiper circled ^th thy voice 
I ihoTl uot lo&e thee though X die. 

(Jn Memotiam.) 

In thinking of those whom we knew intimately 
before they passed mto the Beyond, we ask what 
their present surroundmgs may be, their general 
manner of life and their occupatiojis f We realize 
that; they may he aware of regions where happy 
souls are far m advance of them, and also of 
regions where dwell souls as yet unfi tted for 
realnns of happmess We ask whether our - 
friends are able to hold mtercbUrse with inbabi 
tants so diverse, receiving assistance from those 
above, and offering help to those below? 

But the question more immediately coneem 
mg us IS the degree m which they retam their 
touch with earth Can they visit those they 
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love and inform themselves of our doings? This 
is the question dealt with in the present chapter. 

We can reasonably assume that foiends would 
return if they found no insuperable barrier. 
Natural instincts of affection would prompt 
them to keep m touch with us. Their new and 
varied interests would neither lessen love, nor 
obhterate memory of home and friends. I am 
speaking of those who had genuine affection for 
us. Our respective positions bear some analogy 
to the separation entailed by removal to a (dis- 
tant land, when one of a group leaves the old 
home and founds a new one amid' surround- 
ings which quicfly engross his attention and 
activities. However busy the emigrant may be, 
he IS not so preoccupied that he forgets his 
former home ; he desires news of those remam- 
mg there, and keeps himself informed of their 
progressive interests, so far as po^al facihties 
permit. Not only so, but now and agam he 
greatly wishes it were possible to look in upon 
his fi lends and personally observe their actions 
and surroundings. And if, as years proceed, 
one and another, decidmg to follow his example, 
make the jouiuey to his country, he wJl arrange 
to be present at their landing and be among the 
first to welcome them. 
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Is it not natural that these promptings o£ 
interest and affection should persist m those rrho 
haic left us for the life beyond, and that, so far 
ns they arc nhle, they mil keep m touch with 
us, and one day welcome us on our nrmal 
there? 

AVe mil now consider the d^ at disposal 
These include 

1 Experiences of dying persons and other 

types of clairvoj once 

2 Communications through psychic chaimcls, 

comprising — 

Descriptions of awakening after death 
Our friends’ assurances of continued 
knowledge about us 
Proofs of their acquaintance mth our 
life and surroundings 

Expcncnces of Dying Persons — Light is 
thrown upon our inquiry by the statements of 
dymg persons Much cndcncc is already col 
Icctcd which indicates that, m some instances 
the mner sight of those near death is suf- 
ficiently “ opened ” ‘ to permit of their seeing 

‘EyMopened *« II KInp Tl 17 — And EHihi pni>-«l. and 
mid Lord I pray Ui« open hi* eye*, that ho may tea. And 
the Lord opened the rjt* of the yoong man end be uw: and 
behofdy the moaotaln wu fall of horses and chariots of flre about 
EUsha.'* There are reasons for thlalUng that our Is Inter 
peattrated by an etherfo dapileate by which In moments of Hair 
Tovance, we are made coasdoos of objects too ethereal to itimalate 
ordinary sight 
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visitants invisible to others. These foims they 
sometimes identify. Such evidence is occa- 
sionally discounted by the supposition that 
physical and mental exhaustion renders the 
remarks of dying persons indistinguishable from 
the wanderings of a delirious mind. Yet this 
IS not always the case, some evidence bemg free 
from such uncertainty. Especially noteworthy 
are instances in which these visions were seen 
-hy young children whose minds were unversed 
in speculations about the After Life. Professor 
Charles Richet considers these eminently worthy 
of study, and he records several. The follow-^ 
mg is one of them : 

A child of two years and seven months was 
named Ray. A baby brother of Ray’s had lately 
died Little Ray had repeated visions ; he con- 
stantly saw his brother sitting on a chair and calhng 
him “ Mother,” he said, “ the httle brother calls 
Ray , he wants him with him ” Another day he 
said, “ Don’t cry, the httle brother smiles at Ray 
Ray is going to him ” The child’s intelligence was 
mueh above that usual to his age. He died two 
months and seven days after the death of his brother. 
No one can doubt that he had some kind of pre- 
momtory vision , and this is the more extraordinary 
as, at his age, he could not have understood the 
meanmg of death 

ihe foUowmg is extracted from an account 
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published m the Journal of the American Society 
for Ptychical Retearch, June, 1918, p 875 
Daisy ■was tlie ten year-old daughter of a Metho- 
dist Tnimtter A brother named Alhe had died 
seven Tnonths before Dal^s illness, and he seemed 
•to be frequently ■with her dnnng her last days 
When ashed quesbons which she could not teadUy 
answer, she would say, Wait until Alhe comes 
and 1 win ash him ’ She apeVe of hemlf as living 
in two worlds, and ■was able to sec and speak to those 
who were in'vislblo Mid inaudible to the watching 
parents 

After a -visit hy her Sunday School superintendent 
who had used the term, Over the dork nver, ’ she 
asked her father what the words meant He tried 
to e^lam but she said, * It is all a mistake there 
IS no river there is no curtain there is fiot even 
a Ime that separates this life from the other hfe. It 
u here and it Is there, I know it is bo for I can see 
you and I can see them at the same time *’ 

Daisy’s Sunday School tp^^hcr had lost two 
rliilHrcn years before. The child had not heard 
anyone speak of them, nor bml she seen their photo- 
graphs yet when this lady came to see her Daisy 
remarked, ' Your two children ore here, ’ ‘ How 
can that be f They were children when they died * 
said the teacher Daisy answered “ Alhe says that 
children do not stay children j they grow up there 
as they would in this life,” 

After her sister Lulu had been rin g in g a hymn 
about "winged angels, she remarked, * Oh, Lulu, is 
it not strange ? We always tho'oght that angels 
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had wings 1 But it is a mistake , they don’t have 
any.” Lulu objected, “ But they must have wmgs, 
else how do they fly down from heaven ? ” “ Oh, 

but they don’t fly, they just come,” Daisy answered. 

When asked how she saw the angels, she said ; 
“ I do not see therrf aU the time , but when I do, the 
walls seem to go away, and I can see ever so far, 
and you couldn’t begin to count the people ; some 
' are near, and I know them ; others I have never 
seen before.” 

To her mother who was sittmg by her side she 
said, “ Dear Mamma, I do wish you could see Alhe ; 
he IS standing beside you. He says you cannot see 
- him because your spirit eyes are closed.” The 
mother, noticing that Daisy’s bps did” not move 
when she asked AHie questions, inquired how she 
spoke to' him. The answer was, “We just talk 
with our think.” When asked if Alhe wore clothing, 
she described him as not havmg clothes hke theirs, 
but “a white, beautiful something, fine and thin 
and ghstening and white, yet without a fold or sign 
of thread in it, so that it could not be cloth.” 

Daisy’s mind was clear to the last, as evidenced 
by her thoughtfulness for others 1 

Other Types of Clairvoyance. The litera- 
ture of psychical research provides abundant 
material for the study of clairvoyance. This 
r faculty of inner vision is not uncommon, and, 
when carefully developed, can provide evidence 

which is often of a convincing character. 
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It 13 sometimes quite spontaneous, as m the ^ 
case here selected for illustmtion A fnend 
informs me that he and his wife adopted an 
infant prl on the mother’s death The child 
does not know that they are not her own parents 
and has not yet heard anything about her real 
mother One morning, whDe the httle child lay 
m her cot, she called out that a lady was stand- 
ing by the wmdow and looking at her His 
wife could see no one, but told the ch3d to ask" 
the lodv for her name The child obeyed, 
saymg, " Lady, what is your name? ” Imme- 
diatdy she added, “ She says her name IS Ethel ” 
His wife now suggested to the child that she 
should ask the lady to kiss her The child did 
so, and then appeared to follow with her eyes 
the visitor’s approach across the room towards 
her cot, lifted up her face as if to be kissed, and 
then lay down ogam After a few moments she 
exclairried with evident astonishment, " Why, 
Mother, the ladv went away through the window 
without breaking the glass 1 ” It all happened 
as if the child had seen, heard and felt , she 
exhibited no further mterest or surprise The 
mcident derived an added significance from the 
tact that Ethel had been the name of the child’a 
mother 
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. Many instances of such spontaneous clair- 
voyance, in which deceased persons were seen 
by their relations, are recorded by h'lammarion 
in his book, “ After Death.’’ ^ 

Descriptions of Awakening after Death. 
The second class of evidence comprises com- 
munications through psychic channels m which 
the speakers, after givmg proof of their 
identity, describe their experiences on waking 
after death. 

I select the following example. In a letter 
announcing the decease of an aged friend we had 
been informed that, during her last hours, she 
had been imder the impression that her father 
and mother were in the room and that she had 
spoken as if to them. With this in mind, I 
took advantage of the first occasion on which 
she communicated mth me through a trance-- 
sensitive to ask if she could describe Jier ex- 
perience in dymg, and say whether she saw 
people before leaving her body. I gave no 
reason for asking this, and certainly did not 
mention her parents ; it wdl be noticed that she 
speaks of them. 

^ Vol 3 of the series, "Death and its Mystery,” pubiished by 
Fisher Unwin - ' 
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Yon ask if I sa’W anyone before passing I 
seemed lifted above the usual things and surround 
ing% and I bad a dream or vmon, I do not know what 
you would call It. It seemed at the time like n 
very wonderful happy and peaceful dreom^ In which 
I was with* not only those who had passed o^cr 
recently but with Father and Mother and many 
relations whom I had not seen for a long, long time 
Now jou ask Did I sec them? Yes, I saw them 
though not with- physical sight, but I saw them 
They were os satisfactory to me, os clear and dis- 
tinct, as onything I bad ever seen In my ordlnorj 
earth Uf^ 

Now 1 was not conscious of any change, or anj 
thing abrupt, but from that very happy dnaim I 
seemed to pass Into a peaceful sleep and 1 think 
I -emerged into a more or less conscious state, now and 
again because I seemed occasionally nwaio that 
there were people whom I knew and loved who were 
near me, and taking care of me, and 1 was quite 
content to let it be so 

I hear now that I slept for three or four daj’s 
But when I woke, completely awoke, I felt refreshed, 
and so much younger and better in every way than 
I had felt for many years 

And now here we ore all together again, all 
the people I used to know and love all arc hero 
at their best, 6^ tunc, best health, best every 
thmg 

I have received several such accounts from 
friends who gave satisfactory evidence of their 
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identity. They agree in stating that loved 
ones gone before welcomed them on their 
awakening. 

It is significant to find this agreement be- 
tween records of experiences derived from such 
different sources persons approaching death, 

" and those awakmg from it. Their united testi- 
mony IS proof that our friends keep themselves, 
informed of us and will be among the first to 
welcome us in the Beyond. It justifies the 
anticipation so often expressed in hymn and 
poem : 

So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure, it still will 
lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till the 
night IS gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile. 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile 

(Newman ) 


I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 

I dread the myriad-voiced stiam ; 
Give me the nnforgotten faces. 

And let my lost ones speak agam. 

He will not chide my mortal yearning 
Who is our Brother and our Friend , 
In whose full hfe, divine and human, 
The heavenly and the earthly blend. 
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I go to And my lost and mo\imcd tor 
Soto m Thy shcltcnng goodness still, 

And all that hope and faith foreshadow 
Jladc perfect m Thj holy will 1 
(WniaiiER. — TTfial Ihe Travclter said at Siinsri ) 


I eannot make it seem a day of dread 
When from this earth my soul shall journey out 
To that still dearer country of the dead 
And join the lost ones, so long dreamed about. 

I love this world yet ehall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me I know 

And so tor me there is no sling to death 
And so the grave has lost its victory 
It 13 but crossing with a bated brcatli 
And white, set face, n little strip of sea. 

To find the loved ones waiting on tile shore 
More beautiful, more preeious than before 1 

(Fit* WnEEUm Wiicox.) 

Our Friends’ Assurances of Continued 
Knowledge About Us — ^This, like the pre- 
ceding, 13 dependent upon psychic channels, 
and comprises statements made by com 
mumcators about their nbibty to see us, to visit 
our homes, and to keep themsehes aware of 
our manner of life I have repeatedly received 
these defimte assertions from friends whose 
identity has been demonstrated by convmcing 
Ui 
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methods ; indeed it is a very familiar feature of 
such communications, and, in essence, amounts 
to this : They notice much more about their 
fi lends on earth than they used to do when 
living here. 

These declarations, be it noted, demand the 
more serious consideration because they occur, 
in the midst of statements about matters which 
could be verified and which were subsequently 
found to be correct. 

Proofs of their Acquaintance with Our 
Life and Surroundings. The fourth class 
of evidence deals with 'concrete instances, of 
'which the following is an example. It formed 
part of a long conversation in which my material 
grandfather was speaking of incidents relating 
to a period in my youth when hohdays were 
usually spent at his house. These iricidents were 
accurately remembered by him and recognized 
by me. He also alluded to family matters too 
remote for my recollection, but which my mother 
afterwards told me were correct. He then 
spoke of going to see my mother, and mentioned 
details which mdicated a present-day familiarity 
with her surroimdiugs. Among other remarks 

he said that he had noticed she had a picture 
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of Pnnco Albert which was placed near some 
music Now I felt quite seepticnl nbout such 
a picture, as I was familiar inth my mother’s 
house and knew nothing which could he thus 
described 

Fortunatclj we were sTsiting mj mother on 
the following dnj To m\ surprise, on entering 
her drawing room I saw, m a place of promin- 
ence dose to the music cabinet and the piano, 
a copy of tlic celebrated cngmnng which repre 
sents Queen Victona and Pnnee Albert wath 
their joung children clustered around them 
Morcoscr I Icamt that this picture had been 
gnen by a fnend only the •weel before and 
placed where I now saw it close to the music 
Picture, music cabinet and piano stood in line 
dose together The clami of my grandfather 
that be had been to the bouse was thus sub- 
stantiated by his accurate reference to this 
picture so rcccntlj placed there, and it is the 
more noteworthy on account of the correct 
assertion that picture and music were dose 
together My mother resides a hundred imlcs 
from the sensitive m whose house I received this 
message 

Such illustrations could be multiplied Dur- 
ing the past eight years my friends have green 
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indications of their intimate acquaintance with 
our family suiioundings on nearly every occasion 
when I have conversed with them through a 
trance sensitive. References are made to my 
work, to conversations in our hoitie, to places 
visited by me, to persons I meet, to intimate 
matters concerning my relations, and some- 
times even to thoughts twhich have occupied 
my mind. 

As a student of psychical research I am ever 
on the watch for indications of telepathy from 
other people’s minds and for mformation which 
might conceivably have originated in my own 
subconsciousness. It has been my habit to study 
alternative explanations of the facts observed. 
Examination of the character, variety and num- 
ber of these evidences, taken in conjunction with 
then remaihahle accuracy and the inadequacy 
of alternative hypotheses to account for them, 
convmces me that my friends have been present 
with me at different times and places, and that 
they have been able to observe material objects, 
people, and even thoughts. Of special mtere^ 
have been references to happemngs m our home 
about which I had no knowledge at the time, 
but which were afterwards found to have been 
exactly as described. Lack of space forbids lUus- 
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tration , I can onlj olTer my conclusion and aicr 
that it IS warranted b\ facts carcfullj obsened 
and minutely recorded year after year 

I hai'C now outlined the data which, ns it 
seems to me, prosndc an answer to the question. 
Can our loved ones m the life Itcyond death 
\nsit us and inform themselves of our doings? 
We find reason for concluding that they have 
the ability to do this 

1 In vrhnt IS told us by those who, in tlicir last 

hours, attain some degree of elnirvovnncc 
and vrho recognize deceased fnends around 
them The exercise of this clninoyant 
faculty by other persons provides CMdencc 
supporting the reality of these visions seen 
by the dy mg 

2 In cxpcncnccs of trance mcdiumship and 

other methods of psychic communication , 
for many of those who speak with us tell 
how they were welcomed after death by 
fnends who had been aware of their 
passing 

8 In statements of our communicators, who 
repeatedly claim ability to observe us and 
to know many things about our life 
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4. In the proofs of this claim, found in col- 
lections of verified facts observed and 
recorded by conscientious and independent 
investigators. 

But the most convincing proof is ever a 
personal one. Evidence offered by others, from 
the .wealth of their own ex]ierience, becomes 
second hand on reaching us, and so loses much 
of its cogency and force. My own assurance 
has been founded upon personal experience; it 
is' but confirmed and supplemented by that of 
others. 

To those who do not possess this first-hand 
knowledge I would say with all the conviction 
of a Christian minister : Though our “ dead ” 
are unseen, they are not unseeing ; love prompts 
theh frequent retmm ; and though we may seem 
to have lost touch with them, they continue in 
veiy intimate relationship with us. 

If I were “ dead,” I should be nearer you 
Than I am now when standmg by your side ; 

For then, the barriers that now divide 
Our souls were nothing, I should watch o’er you, 
Fill and sustain you with the feivent tide 
Of all-pervading Life that courses thro’ 

The Eternal me, until m time, you too 
Shook off this chrysahs shell of life, and “ died.” 
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Then through vajt refi\rnB of apace no thought has 

spanned 

Into the ecstasy no voice has sung 
In Loves own 'Kingdom of Infinity, 

Wise beyond knowledge, yet for ever young 
Through all the Aeons of Eternity 
Blissful os children, we li pass banj in hand 

Thus does ** the hfe of the world to come ** 
take m our thought a more fnmihnr aspect No 
longer is it the undiscovered country from which 
no traveller returns, for messengers have been 
coming and going, and a fresh significance is 
given to Jacob*s dream of a ladder which reached 
to heaven And even as Jacob turned from con- 
templation of those who Mime and went thereon, 
because he found himnelf m the presence of hia 
Lord, 80 do we look beyond these friends who 
greet us from their shmmg world, until we 
realize with clearer consciousness One who is 
above all others, and whose name is liove 
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MY TESTIMONY 

By Robert Blatchford 

Since I have begun to study spintuahsm I have 
been very much puzzled and amused by some of 
its critical opponents. For instance, the con- 
jurers. I always admired conjurers. They are 
remarkably clever and entertaining folk and I 
never could see through any one of their tncks. 
But when they claim that they can produce any 
phenomena which spiritualist mediums can pro- 
duce, they tempt me into smiles. They cannot. 

For instance, I went to see Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard. Mrs. Oshoine Leonard went into a 
trance and someone spoke to me m a childish 
voice with a foreign accent and told me a great 
many things about my home and my .work and 
myself and my dead friends. Some of these 
things I knew and some I did not know. But 
they were aU true. 

Now suppose we allow a conjurer to assert 

that the childish voice was the disgmsed voice 
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o£ Mrs Leonard And suppose we allow the 
conjurer to pretend that he is the owner o£ that 
voice Can any conjurer sit down in a chair 
go into a trance, or pretend to, and tell me with 
the voice and accent o£ “ Feda ” a number o£ 
true things about my home and my work and 
my dead tnends thmgs which the conjurer did 
not know, things he has never heard, things I 
have never told him ? He cannot 

Conjurers are very £ond o£ challenging 
mediums to tests Here is a test £or any one 
of them Fedn told me when one o£ my uncles 
died and what he died of She described him 
accurately m detail Can any conjurer tell me 
anything like that by simply pretending to be 
asleep? Feda told me I was to write a certam 
book I had never mentioned such a book to 
anyone not even to my wife or daughters 
Could any conjurer tell me what other books I 
have m my mind? Why not, if Feda can? It 
IS only a tnck, they say They can do anythmg, 
they say, which any medium can do I mvite 
them most pohtdy to get on with it 

If another cntic suggests that it is only 
thought readmg I will ask hun if he can read 
my thoughts as Mrs Leonard can, and I will 
ask him how Mrs Leonard or any other person 
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can read in my mind thoughts which are not 
there? Suppose one of my friends is seriously 
worried by domestic troubles but has never told 
me a word about it, and suppose Feda does tell 
me about it. She is telling me something I do 
not know. Not knowing it I cannot be think- 
ing about it. And if these facts are not present 
m my thoughts how can thought-reading explam 
Feda’s knowledge of them. Such a “ trick ” of 
Feda’s cannot be explained by thought-leading, 
nor can it be duplicated by any thought-reader 
or conjurer. 

The materialized spiiit of a dead woman 
appears to a living friend . what we used to call 
a ghost. The conjurer says he can produce a 
ghost. He cannot. He can produce somethmg 
which looks hke a ghost. But it will not be 
the matenalized spirit of a dead woman. A 
spiritualist claims that m his study a ghost 
appeared and was seen by a dozen of his friends. 
The conjurer laughs. “ I can produce a ghost,” 
he says. He cannot. Allow him' his own stage 
and his apparatus and he can produce an illusion. 
But take him into the study where the ghost 
appeared and ask him to produce the same ghost 
of the same woman without machmeiy or pre- 
paration and he wiU fail. 
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And I would gently point out to our fnend 
the conjurer that an illusion is not n ghost I 
could build up a figure with a sheet and a candle 
and a turnip But tliat would not be a ghost 
A phenomenon and an imitation ot a phenen 
menon arc two different things A painted tree 
maj be so like a tree ns lo dceciie the eje, but 
it IS not a tree Tile conjurer maj answer that 
tlic real ghost is not real but is a Inck ghost 
The spiritualist says “Verj well Come and 
see us produce a ghost bj a tnck and then 
produce the same ghost in the same room bj 
another tnck ” 

The adiocatcs of tests reckon without their 
host, or ghost You must not expect to nng up 
the spint of jour mother as sou nng up the 
chambermaid in a hotel A medium is like a 
wireless rccciier He can only rccciic messages 
sent out He cannot send messages to the other 
plane If Mrs Leonard goes into a trance she 
mnj get a message from the spint of mj fnend 
Stokes , but only if Stokes wishes to send a 
message She cannot nng up 7B J Astral 
Plane and ask “ Is that you, Stokes? ” 

\ ou cannot call spints from tlic vasty deep, 
for they may not hear you or may not come if 
you call them The cntic seems to suppose 
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that a medium can ring the bell, give a number, 
say • “ Mrs. Leonard speakmg,” and ask to be 
“ put on to Joan of Arc, or my Aunt Eliza.’’ 
It is not fair to demand impossibilities from a 
medium and accuse him of fraud if he fails to 
accomplish them. 

I am on the telephone. My friend daggers 
lives in London. I want to speak to daggers. 
But I do not know his number. Shall I rmg 
up Central and demand speech of daggers? 
daggers may be in Glasgow, or Pans, or Tim- 
buctoo. Shall I upbraid the “Hello girl” 
because she cannot produce daggers? Under 
the like conditions could any conjurer produce 
daggers, like a bunny out of a hat? 

Ring up the Astral Plane and ask for 
daggers? No. But I asked the leader of a 
South African circle if he could find my wife, 
and he asked the spirit of a dead South African 
soldier to seek her and, so far as I can judge 
by the evidence, he found her. Could a conjurer 
in Johannesburg have got a message from a 
woman who had died m England which would 
have been what we call evidential? No. But I 
got an evidential message through the dead 
soldier. His name was George Fisher and he 

was killed in France. He was killed m France 
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four years before my wife died m England A 
good tnck, Mr Conjurer 

The conjurer and other critics arc very fond 
of what they call “test conditions” They 
think a medium can work in an atraosphere of 
suspicion They remind me of Miss Havisham, 
nho took a shy country boy into a gloomy room 
and said, “ Now play ” The poor lad could not 
play 

A medium must, m the nature of things, 
be abnormally sensitive What is the elTect of 
a hostile or unsympathetic audience upon a 
violinist, a singer, a speaker? I have known 
good speakers freeze up and lose their nerve 
when facing a cold, unfriendly audience 
Imagine a Joseph Conrad ivnting a story under 
test conditions A score of sceptical critics 
sitting m his study to sec that he actually wrote 
it himself and did not cnb from any books 
For me the conjurer cuts no ice He is not on 
m this aef Whatsoever spiritualist phenomena 
may be, they ore not conjuring 

And there is tie peculiar cntic who says that 
all spiritualist messages are trivial Suppose, 
when the planet Mars was nearest to us, a 
number of astronomers and other men of science 
had got a flashlight or wireless message from 
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Mars. Had it been no nriore than “ Hello ! ” ; 
had it been unreadable, would anybody have 
called the message trivial? "VSHiat? A message 
from Mars? 

And if any kind of message from another 
planet would be important, could any kind of 
message from the dead be trivial? Tf a man’s 
dead wife teUs him through a medium that she 
IS ahve, that is a message of the most tremendous 
value and significance. Any message from the 
dead, if it be genmne, is of greater importance 
than the most wondeiful of scientific discoveries. 
It IS more than a message ♦ it is a revelation. If 
its genmneness could be proved it would revolu- 
tiom7,e human thought, it would change the 
whole aspect of human life. Trivial? The proof 
that there is no death can that be looked upon 
as a trifle ? Beside one such trivial message what 
signifies the greatest speech of the greate^ 
statesman, the greatest book of the greatest 
author? 

I do not presume to assert that communica- 
tion between the hvmg and the dead has been 
proved. Perhaps it cannot be proved. But I 
do assert that no criticism I have ever seen ,wJl 
account for aU the spiritualist phenomena. I 

have met no argument or theory yet which ex- 
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ploins all the phenomena wthin my own limited 
pcisonal expenence 

1 ha\e analysed the cMdencc for survival 
o\ er and over again I have weighed and tested 
all the alternative theories And I haix: not 
found anj adcrpiatc explanation of spintualist 
phenomena that coi’Crs all the facts except the 
explanation which spintualists put forward and 
beheve As for the tests and challenges of the 
conjurers, they seem to me utterly i aluclcss and 
siHy The conjurer is n psychical ‘ ‘ flat enrther ’ ’ 
Pottenng about over his challenges is a foolish 
waste of time 
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iUK, BELATION OF CHBISTT AMITY 
TO SPIBITUALISM 




CnniSTIANITV AND SPIRITUALISM 
Rj Tiir Rr\ rnmijjtc C Sunn 
1 

The Gotj>el mtnl be nt'Knys Rood nnn It rouil be 
new It muit present luelf oi n new messape to c\rr> 
laccetdlng penerallon A new thing Thai dors nol 
mean that fhere is any change in ihe centrof theme hut It 
meant that the central (heme has to be minted nfruh 
from cenlar> to cenlarj In terms which will appeal to a 
world that Is alwajT ehnnplng and prowlnp— leandnR this 
new IhloR and unteamtnR that old Ihlnp— rtJolcinR 
In the truths which the prophets of science bring to ui 
no less than In the truths which the long nnd alwD>s grow 
ing roll of Christian saintilnesi rorals of the power of 
the Gospel In the most dherse and often cxlraordlnnry 
firms — <AnacBi5iiop DenNAno ITo\oit of Trlnllj College 
Dublin at the* Murren Conference Srplembcr 1021) 

The whole armj of Chrlstlnn Saints Including the 
greatest the Bcmardi the Lojolos the I ulhcrs the 
Foxes the ^\cllc)“^ had Uielr \islon8 \oIces rapt con 
rtltfons guiding Impressions and openings The> had 
these things because they had exalted sensibini> and 
to such things persona of exalled tentlbllilg are liable DcUefi 
arc strengthened whores er antomatlsms corroboralo them 
Incursions from be>ond the trammarglnol region base 
n peculiar power to Increase convlcUon, The Inchoate 
sense of presence Is Infinitely stronger than conception 
J 
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butj strong as it may be, it is seldom equal to the evidence 
of hallucination Saints who actually see or hear their 
Saviour reach the acme of assurance (Wm James, 
' Varieties' of Rehgious Expenence," p 478 ) 

Thhire are many new and strange sturings of 
life m the modern world. One of the most 
significant of these is the movement towards a 
reumon of the Chmches. 

Responsible men of many commimions have 
met, and continue to meet, at Lambeth, Oxford, 
Mmren and other places, with a view to dis- 
covering ways and means of harmomzmg the 
differences which exist m the various. Churches 
of Christendom . No one body now claims to 
possess the whole “ nund of Christ.” Each 
denomination has discovered that it has much 
to learn from other denominations, and the 
desire grow's amongst wise men to find some 
synthesis m which the truths of the Gospel, now 
scattered in portions here and there, may be 
reassembled and become the common propel ty 
of the entile Church , a store of common-wealth 
for the enrichment of all. This movement 
has been greatly furthered by the findings of 
recent Biblical scholarship and the consequent 
emergence of a sounder theology. “ Texts ” 
upon which our fathers built elaborate theological 
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structures are no longer available for this pur 
pose The historical metiiod of reading the 
Bible has given us a new perspective and many 
new interpretations Just os the discovery of 
radium compelled dogmatic science to restate 
its old positions, so the new hght upon the real 
mtention and meaning of Holy Scripture has 
led to the discarding of many human accretions 
which had attached themselves to Chnstinruty, 
hut ivhich were m no way part of its real life 
For all this we can only thanh God, Who is 
fulfilling the promise that His Spirit shall 
** guide into aU truth ** All who love the truth 
must listen to His voice and be profoundly 
grateful for every ray of bght which dlummes 
our darkness 

One clear thing has emerged in aH the con 
ferences and conversations which have taken 
jplace between Christians of vanous groups, and 
it IS this, that however wide may be the differ- 
ences- between them m matters of theology and 
ecclesiastical pohty they all share a common 
spiritual life m Christ They know Him m 
experience as the Redeemer and Lord of their 
Irvea And this, after all, is the mam thing 
It is the one thing that matters Whatever 
synthesis finally may be reached, spiritual 
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experience must be the central and dominant 
factor in the situation. The rest is a matter of 
charity and of adjustment. 


2 

There is, however, another phase' of this 
mam movement which is of equal concern to all 
who have the interests of Christianity at heart. 
An mcreasmg number of earnest Christian men 
view, with grave misgivings, the rapid gro’^vth 
of extra religious or quasi religious Societies or 
“ Churches ’’ which are marked by an almost 
complete divorce from orgamzed Chiistianity, 
whde they claim to be the only tiue exponents 
of “original” Christianity. It is said that a 
new organization of this kind springs up every 
year. For the moment we \vill ignore the 
smallei' and less influential of these creations, 
aiad name the two largest, i.e. “ Christian 
Science” and “Spiritualism.” Both of these 
movernents have grown rapidly, and both, as 
oigamzed, are in opposition to what is called 
“ orthodox Christianity ” m any form. Of the 
two. Spiritualism is bj^ far the more ^vldely 
- spread. It claims to have, throughout the 
world, more than ten milhons of members. It 
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hnd Its nse m Hint fatchil jcnr 1848 in 
Rochester, New York Since that tune it has 
spread with great rapidity It has a large 
literature, and it has attracted not a few notable 
men of science and of learning And it has far 
more sympathizers in the Chnattan Churches 
than many persons suspect 

“ Christian Science,” franklj , is m com 
plete opposition to the Chnshan Church It 
has a goddess of its own It has a “ philosophy ” 
of its own It has n special “ Key ” of its own 
to the Bible It is also m opposition to modem 
science Its ” worship ” is in a class apart Its 
one great appeal to the pubhc, its one apparent 
raison d’Slrc, lies m the cures of physical dis- 
orderi which are a speciabty of its operations 
The substantial cures are offered ns evidence of 
the truth o^ its philosophy 

“ Spiritualism,” on the other hand, includes 
men and women who remain loyal to the central 
truths of orthodox Chnstiimity, and others who 
are avowedly rationalistic and hostile to our 
Faith One well known advocate of the first 
named class wrote ‘ I am an Evangebcal 
preacher of the Gospel The great truths 
which fed the souls of Ohver Cromwell and 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon feed rmne I preach 
is: 
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the same truth q. But whereas before I held the 
behef m human survival as an act of faith, now 
I know it to be true.’’ That writer is a Baptist. 
But there are also naany High Churchmen, Low 
Churchmen, Methodists and others who have 
announced themselves as “ Spiritualists,” but 
who yet remain loyal to their own Chmches and 
the common distmctive Christian doctrines. 
Many of these belong to no spirituahstic 
organization. Orgamzed Spiritualism, how- 
ever, IS by no means eveiy where one and the 
same thing. There is a distinct cleavage in the 
Spiritualistic ranks. Some of the Spiritualistic 
“ Churches ” are avowedly “ Christian.” They 
use Christian hymns and prayers. They worship 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. In most 
respects they resemble ordinary Christian 
Churches. Their speciality consists in adding 
to the generally accepted worship meetings for 
clairvoyance, trance speaking and “ spirit com- 
munion.” Other Spirituahstic ^ “ Churches ” 
have a formulated creed which m certain parts 
at least is defimtely antagonistic to the Chnstian 
Faith as commonly held. It is not so much in , 
its affirmations as in its denials that the 
antagomsm hes. 

The “ Seven Principles of Spiritualism,” as ' 
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set forth b\ llic SpinliiolisL": Nnlionnl Union, 
nrc ns follow “ llic fnlhcrliowl of Cod, the 
brotherhood of nmn, continuous cxLslcnct, 
communion of spirits nnd nnnistiT of nnRcIs, 
pcrsonnl rcsponsiliihli , compensation nnd rein 
bution hcrcnflcr for Roml or ill done on earth, n 
path of endless progression ” Hicsc principles 
nrc not peculiar to Spintunlism thc\ nrc not 
the creation of Spintiinhsni Tlicj nrc nil found 
in the New Testament Iliit the distmcLlie 
truths of ChnsliniiiU ccnlrcinij in the I’crson of 
our Lord Jesus Clinsl and in Ills rcdcmplisc 
work for Man find no plncc in these ‘ I’nn 
eiples " “We do not behtie in nn\ Special 
Uinnitj of Jesus Christ nor do we licliesc m 
Uic forgiicncss of sins As a man sows so he 
must reap, nnd nothinR can abroRale this Inw ' 
Such IS tlic statement of n well known Spintunl 
istie lecturer Spintunlism, then, for ninn\, ns 
Chnstinn Science for others, has become a 
“ religion,” and it challenges the I nitli of the 
Christian Church 
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Tlic general attitude of ofUcinl Chnsliniiity 
— both “Cntliolic” nnd I’rolcstnnt — towards 
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both of these movements is that of aloofness, or 
suspicion, or utter and indiscriminate condemna- 
tion. The career of Mrs. Eddy is carefully 
- examined, and, quite properly, shown to be foil 
of defects. The false philosophy of “ Christian 
Science ” is easdy demonstrated. And yet 
people leave the Churches--and join the move- 
ment. Why? Because of the cures. The 
philosophy does not really count save in a 
secondary v^ay. But the cures do, and they 
impress. In like manner the case stands with 
regard to Spiritualism it is by some summarily 
dismissed as the ‘‘ work of the devil.” No dis- 
tinction whatever is drawn between the truth 
or falsehood there may be m it. MTieat and 
chaff together are btirned up. The ^person to 
whom the kindness of God permits the visit- of 
an ‘ ‘ angel ’ ’ is classed indiscriminately with 
one who is “possessed with a devil.” Others 
ridicule the whole thing as the work of dis- 
ordered minds. More pass it by with a shudder 
as if they feared contamination. The savant 
settles the matter by a reference to the “ sub- 
conscious.” Meanwhile people are going over 
to Spiritualism in one or othei of its sections. 

The tune suiely has come when the Chiistian 
Church should tr}’- a new way,' or rather revert 
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to the old wnj prc<cnl>cd b) St Paul, " Pro\c 
all thmfj'i hold faU to that uliich i': good " 
K\cr> error, il lia-i l)cen said, commences with 
the cfTorl ot homeless truth to find a dwelling 
place Denied hospitnhU at its true hearth 
stone, it IS dmen forth into strange compnn), 
which, rccogniring lU worth, clinches itself at 
the expense of its guest 

There arc some things to which the Christian 
Church has ceased to offer hospitahls Once 
slie possessed the gift of spintunl healing With 
the advance of science she delegated tins work, 
to phvsicinns and surgeons, nianj of whom were 
simpU pin siologisls and malenalists, willi no 
lielief m the power of the Spint — Divine or 
huiiinn Die) dissected the hod) , explored tlie 
hodv dosed the IkkI) — ns if man were no more 
than hoilv Die idea of pm)cr possessing a 
tlicm|M!utic value was dended hv them Hut 
things arc elinnging Scicnec is enlarging its 
horizons Mental and sjiinliinl inelhods of heal 
mg pan pnxiu with ph}incal mcliiods, or apart 
from them, have come into practice Ps) cholog) 
IS changing human estimates "Spint” is 
coming to its own 

What if “ Chnstinn Scicnec,” having per 
ccivcd the truth of mental or spinlunl licalmg, 
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has torn it from its native environment and set 
it in a grotesque frame ^ shall we repudiate 
both frame and truth, or would it nqt be wiser 
to recovei our own and bring it back to its 
proper hpme? The tiuth there is m “ Christian 
Science ” is Christian truth, and it belongs no 
more to Mrs. Eddy and her cult than do the 
stars. Let the Christian Church recover her 
lost or dormant gift of spiritual healing, allying 
it with the later gifts of heahng which science 
has brought to us from God, and she will absorb 
the good m Christian Science,” the evil being 
left to perish of itself. 

And so with Spiritualism. Whatever of 
truth this movement contains belongs to the' 
whole body of truth and should become the 
common possession of all who love the truth, 
and in particular of those who believe that m 
Jesus Christ Divme truth was once incarnate in 
its most perfect human form, and that the Spirit 
of that same Jesus Christ is living and operating 
to-day m those lives which offer themselves to 
His lordship. Tunes innumerable in the history 
of Christianity have fresh rays from the 
Light fallen upon the Church, enabling it to 
perceive things which foimerly were hidden, or 
forgotten, or unsuspected. What if Spiritual- 
ise 
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ism, possessing authentic proof of Ihe existence, 
and, in part, the actiMtics of the spirit world, 
shoidd be able to add to the Church the u capon 
of a new apologetic 1 Would it be politic to 
refuse this auxiliary because m some cases it has 
been turned info a weapon against the Faith? 

It IS questions like these uhich confront us 
to-daj The spirit of the time seeks for an 
understanding and a fuller mpprochement 
between the Churches thcmschcs But the 
further question of rccosenng for the Christian 
Church anj forgotten Christian truths which 
others, not protcsscdlj Christian, base dis 
coscred, and m which they rejoice, is one of 
not less importance 


4 

Confining ourscUcs henceforth to the ques 
tion of Spintualism ns part of the larger question 
of psj chic phenomena, the time is propitious for 
inquiring how much of it for all reasonable men 
and women is beyond dispute Let us rccapitu 
late certain well known facts 

In 1882 the Society for Psychical Research 
was founded by Sir William Barrett and others 
for the purpose of mvcstigntmg, in a scientific 
119 
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manner, and without any religious or philosoph- 
ical bias, the various psychic phenomena which 
for long enough had compelled the attention 
of so many persons, largely as the result of their 
own experiences. During these forty-three 
years every class of phenomena has been care- 
fully sifted and reported upon, from haunted 
houses to automatic writmg. The reports are' 
before the world m monumental volumes. In 
addition to these there are the volumes of M. 
Camille Flammarion, Dr. Hyslop and the 
records of numerous other private investigators. 
The hterature upon this subject is now immense, 
and cannot here be referred to m detail. It is 
widely known. But beyond the mvestigators 
there is an mcreasmg number of witnesses who 
have given to the world theii* story. 

There are the remarkable experiments of 
Dr. Crawford of Belfast. This trained Doctor 
of Science cbnstructed a delicate weighing 
machine which registeied the changing weight 
of Miss Gohghtly during her trances a test 
that cannot he. Then there are the amazmg 
psychic experiences which cbnvmced Mi . Robert 
Blatchford m his seventieth year that his former 
denial of the reality ot the spiritual world was 
worthless , the singular experiences of Sir 
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Edward Marshall Ilnll, K C , which changed 
hi9 outlook completely, and the almost sensa- 
tional cxpcncnces of Mr Dennis Brndlcj , 
which dcstrojed for c\cr his matcnnlistic ideas 


5 

Beyond these published records there are 
the confessions which pm ate persons all o\cr 
the country and indeed the world arc continually 
making For thirty years and more I base kept 
a record of psychic cxpcncnces which ha\c been 
related to me m all parts of the world by persons 
ncarlyr all of whom arc highly esteemed 
Christians and many of whom arc prominent 
leaders and workers They include dignitancs 
of the Church of England, Swiss pastors, doctors, 
hard headed basmess men, speakers at the Kes 
wnck Comcntion, Free Church imnistcrs and 
others The range of belief amongst them is 
wade, but they arc all ’ Es angelical” people, 
- not a tew of whom would roundly denounce 
“ Spiritualism ” 

I To re tell the stones — and they run into 
hundreds — which lin\c been told to me would 
require a thick volume all to itself I can, there- 
fore, only summarize their character They 
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include conversations with their departed friends 
apparitions of dying persons at a distance (in one 
case) of 6,000 miles, long letters and communi- 
cations m “ automatic wilting,” direct voices 
of the “ dead,” heard, not by one person only, 
but by as many as ten persons at one time, 
photogiaphs in full daylight upon which the face 
of a departed friend appealed, materializations 
and smiilai phenomena. 

From the lips of the Rev. S. A. Tipple of 
Norwood, three of us, mmisteis of religion, 
heard, one Monday morning, a personal story 
which, coming from an ordmaiy person, would 
have been deemed incredible, but which, commg 
from him, compelled belief. It was the story of 
an “ angel of the Loid ” m his life, for more 
than two years • a stor}^ equal to any lecorded 
m the Acts of the Apostles. I begged him to 
allow me to print it, but he refused permission 
during his lifetime on the ground that it would 
embarrass him with a correspondence, and he 
was already an old man. 


6 

But I have had numerous experiences of my 
own ; of telepathic communication with my wife 
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when we were separated by a distance of seven 
hundred miles — the very jvords she sent out to 
me reaching me , -of the detailed rehearsal of a 
temble domestic tragedy five weeks before it 
actually happened m life , of the coming to me 
at the very hour of his tragic death of my 
youngest boy, although his body was one hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, and a score of sinmlar 
things LfCt me relate three of them 

The first concerns a case of telepathy, or 
what seems to me to have been such In 1918 I 
resigned my pastoral charge m Melbourne, 
Australia, and resolved to return home, allured, 
I am sorry tp say, by a prospect which had httle 
more substantiality than the mirage I was 
really distressed to leave Melbourne at the height 
of a great influence and with a Sunday night 
audience of over 2,500 people But my greatest 
distress was with respect to a successor Natur 
ally, I did not want that great work to suffer 
I could not think of anyone who might under- 
take it One night — a Tuesday — when gomg 
down Collins Street to my church, I suddenly 
saw — apparently m the sky — a name of four 
letters It was the name of a miTii<der m 
England of whom neither I, nor anyone else, 
had thought I suggested his name to the 
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Church; he was invited, and went. When 
writing to me, he mentioned the singular fact 
that on the veiy day I “ saw ” his name he, 
thirteen thousand miles away, had wntten a 
letter to me, but his wife, thinking that it might 
be misinterpreted as a self-invitation, persuaded 
him to destroy it which he did The letter was 
never sent. 

A second experience i elates also to Mel- 
bourne. One day a “medium’’ came over to 
see me. She explained that she had become a 
convinced and decided Christian and wished to 
become a member of a Chiistian Church, but 
she added, “ Although I have become a 
Chnstian, I dare not deny the realit}’’ of my 
spirit experiences and spiritual gifts.” I rephed 
there was no need that she shbxdd. Then sud- 
denly she exclaimed, foi months past tvo or 
three of us have noticed with you when you 
preach, the figure of a man who is sent by God 
to help you.” 'ITie description she gave of him 
was quite general and unconvincing. There- 
upon I handed her an armful of miscellaneous 
photographs of all kinds of people, asking her 
if any amongst them resembled the person she 
thought she saw. Presently she picked out a 
photograph, saying, “ This is he.” It was the 
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photograpli of n deceased Frcncli mmislcr who 
first taught me Uie art ot composing a discourse 
in logical fashion, nnd whose own discourses 
hale been m\ models c\cr since I named m> 
eldest son after him Nc\cr had I occasion to 
mention his name m Australia, nnd, had I done 
so, nobodj woulddinsc rccognizcil it How did 
this lads get it, and the man mtfi it? 

The third crpcncncc — or senes of ci^ien 
cnees — relates to nu bcloscd child, who was a 
little genius, nnd whose promising life was cut 
off by drowning at the end of his eighth scar 
Since he has passed oser he has gwen us ogam 
nnd again unraislaVnblc proofs that he hies on 
“ the other side ot life ” In the compnn> of 
friends nnd when quite alone he has spoken to 
us, sometimes tlirough a elnin oyant (who is not 
a “ Spiritualist ”) nnd sometimes dircctlj , the 
most intimate details of his little earth life hn\e 
been desenbed to us — things that none but our 
two selves knew or could have known Ten 
people, at once, have heard his familmr s oicc, ns, 
quite audibly nnd directly, he has spoken to his 
mother nnd to me He has mentioned matters 
of which we had no knowledge whatever, but 
which afterwards we found, upon inquiry, to be 
stnrthngly true It I am now certain ot any- 
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thing I am certain of this, that my laddie’s per- 
sonality was not harmed by death and that he " 
is with the Good Shepherd m the “ Surmner- 
land.” I beheved this from the first; now I- , 
know it, or I know nothing of anything. 


Experiences such as the foregoing are by ho 
\ means simply modern. Similar experiences"^ 
belong to the long history of the Church. T?he 
lives of the ‘‘saints” are full of them. John 
Wesley had a good deal to say about thern. 
How are they to be explained? That, after all, 
IS the vital question. Are they what they pro- 
fess to be • real unveilmgs of the life beyond? 
Or are they due to hallucination^ or to trickery, 
or to the devil? Is all this psychic experience 
part of a “ vast conspiracy to rum the Christian 
faith”? The S.P.R., both in England and 

America, finds that some of the phenomena has 

✓ \ 

been fraudulently produced by persons who 
understood well the psychology’ of deception. 
Professor Hyslop went so far as to say that 90 
per cent, of the professional mediums are dis- 
honest. 

Telepathy or mind reading explains many 
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oC the cTpencnccs The subconscious mind can 
cvplam other experiences There is admitted, 
genemllj , the cxistcnec ot a mj stenous psi ehie 
force, iihether inthin or witliout ourselics, “ the 
nature of which is unknown to us ” But can 
we go farther and saj there is cndcncc suCBcicnt 
to connnee us that under certain conditions God 
permits our departed fnends to communicate 
with us? And, if so, is there anj thing in this 
that necestarily challenges the Christian Faith, 
or in anj way weakens it? 

8 

Upon what is Chnsliamtj based if not on 
the rcahtj of the Spint world? God, whom we 
worship “ IS a Spirit ” — so our Lord said Man, 
too, IS csscntiallv a spint ^\Ticn we pmi , we 
speak to a Spint whom we base ncicr seen, but 
IVbo makes Himself known to us through 
matcnal media, whether it be a “Word” or 
a movement of our whole human nature But 
chiefly we believe m the reality of the Spint 
world because of the Resurrection of our Lord 
If He be not risen, then certainly no one else 
has or can survive the shock of death St Paul 
staked all upon that one fact And all clear and 
courageous thinking agrees jvith him 
ur 
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The Churches hold fast to the Bible. They 
interpret it differently, but all believe that it is 
the record of the action of God in human life. 
But a great part of the Bible deals with dis- 
closures of the Spirit jvoild. Angels appear to 
men as the messengers of God, directing them, 
hberatmg them. Piophets like Balaam, Ezekiel 
and Daniel fall into “trance” and become 
mediums for conveymg “ the word of the 
Lord.” Ehsha is a great clairvoyant perceiving 
transactions occurring at a distance. Samuel as 
a child is clairaudient, and later becomes a 
“Seer” to whom men repair for guidance. 
These are but a few specimens taken at random 
from the pages of the Old Testament. 

The chmax of Spirit disclosure, however, 
comes mth Jesus. At His nativity Angels 
smg to shepherds. At His baptism “ the 
heaven is opened ” and a voice speaks to Him. 
Later, a voice speaks audibly to Him, and it is 
heard by the people around (John 12). At the 
Transfiguration two men, long since departed 
this life, reappear and speak with Jesus. Tn 
Gethsemane an Angel appears to strengthen 
Hun. Crucified, He “ rises ” from the dead and 
manifests Himself in a spiritual body which can 
be- handled, but which is no longer subject to 
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the laiTs of oui matenol world It mntcnabzcs 
and then again is dissolved 

In the early Church a new epoch is 
inaugurated by a senes of psychic phenomena, 
which IS continued in various forms The 
greatest of the Apostles was converted ns the 
result of a spintual appearance of Christ 
to him Throughout his life he had many cx- 
pcncnccs of the action of the Spint world upon 
him 

The Bible render will be aware that these 
cases, yust cited, arc a few only out of very many 
of a sundar nature It is open to anyone bluntly 
to deny the truth of these records, or to explain 
them on “ subycctivc ’ lines, or to mvest them 
with a poetic glamour and so account for them 
But to accept them ns a true accoimt of what 
took place and then to deny the truth of simdnr 
happenings in our own day is to ask for trouble 
For men will (and do) properly argue that if 
they happened then they ought to happen now, 
and that tf they do not happen now, we may 
doubt \j they happened then 

Unless we are livmg m a world of utter 
illusion, where no cxpcncncc can he trusted, 
there is now accumulated a vast body of evidence 
clearly showing that the Spint world does, m 
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the present day, disclose itself, under proper 

i 

conditions, to men and women who fulfil those 
conditions. Dr. R. C. GiUie speaks for an 
mcreasmg mnltitude when he says, “ There are 
instances quite clear to me where those who 
have gone from us are allowed to communicate 
mth us. Commumcations do come at times 
from the other side.” It is not a question of 
hypothesis ; it is a question of fact. When the 
heaviest allowance for fraud and mistake has 
been made, the assured residuum is so over- 
whelming that it IS fatuous to deny it. 


9 

And yet the Churches have a right to he 
cautious. For not every Lhmg that comes from 
that other world, or professes to come from it, 
can be trustedv Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, with 
that fair-mindedness which is characteristic of 
him, frankly admits that there are “ differences 
of opinion ” amongst the Spirits, and that when 
they predict the future there may be an element 
of “ speculation” m the business. 

He has also remmded us that there is some 
f “ cold-blooded Ijnng ” on the part of the entities 

beyond. There is also some tnckeiy on this 
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side The mind of the medium maj dcflcet the 
message sent oicr Impersonations also are by 
no means improbable Certain of the 
“messages” sent arc not worth rccemng, 
others are -rague and unconnncing There is / 
httle of real “rcsclation” m what comes o\cr 
from the other side In some eases the supposed 
“messages” are a mere confirmation of the 
secret desires which fill the minds of the sitters, 
and thej mnj be explained m quite another waj 
Remembenng Bernadette of Lourdes, the mold 
of La Salcttc, Joan of Arc, George Fox and 
other iTsionancs, the need of eaufion becomes 
impcratne Sir Olncr Lodge sajs wiselj that 
“ this 13 not cicr}bod>’s business ” 

In the present stale of their dciclopment 
some men and women cannot, at present, 
respond to the vibrations of that higher world 
All may, it they would, and one daj probably 
they will Further, there is a very real danger 
of “obsession ” Men and women need to be 
very careful m their spirit compamonships 

I 

10 

In no case can Spirit commumon become a 
“religion” without inflictmg grievous harm 
isi 
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upon the worshipper. The essence of true 
rehgion is the personal communion of the soul 
with God, issuing in a spiritual life, which is 
marked by ethical quahties of the highest value. 
To obtain information about the state of our 
departed, to hear their voices, to speak to them, 
is unspeakably precious, but it is not religion : it 
has nothing to do .mth rehgion. Ik may be 
. nothing more than a form of materialism. 

For us who are Christians, “rehgion’’ is 
wiapped up with Jesus Christ our Lord. We 
believe m Him as our Redeemer and as the 
Creator of a true human character. We aspire 
to be “ Christ’s men.” We believe that He is 
ahve, the Lord of that other world, from which 
He operates by His Spirit upon all who are 
turned to Hun. No information about this 
world or the next can take the place of personal 
communion with Jesus Christ. In communion 
with the Hvmg Lord we reach our highest Jife 
here below and therefore bear within ourselves 
the guarantee that death will not interrupt our 
fellowship with Him. But this does not rule 
out the possibihty of fellowship .with our 
departed loved ones, since, when they were with 
us on^earth we communed with them as well as 
'With Christ. 
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Spintvmhsm has rendered the great servieo 
of restoring to us belief in the communion of 
Samts Its grave detect, as organized, is that 
it finds no adequate place for Jesus Christ 
Somehow it has missed Him In any final 
synthesis, then, the Spirituahstic movement 
must give Jesus Chrut His proper place Until 
it does so it can never fulfil its teal mission It 
vfill remam crippled and ineffective It would 
be a tragedy were a movement labelled 
“ Spintual ’’ to perish because it lacked the 
dynamic whereby alone it could become truly 
spintual 


H 

The Churches too, on their part, will have 
to move out The Spintualistic movement is a 
challenge to the Church to recover the full 
Christian teachmg about the future life The 
traditional dogmas of heaven and hell have 
entirely lost their hold upon thinkmg people 
Why? Because the forms m which they are 
clothed do not m any way fit the mner reahties 
The idea of a fumace-of material fire, mto which 
all the “ wicked,’* no matter what their grade, 
are plunged, and m which they remam for 
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eternity, is untrue to tlie spmtual conditions of 
that other world, untrue to any' fair exegesis 
of the New Testament, untrue to the natuie of 
God, untrue to the spirit of the Redeemer of 
men, and untme to the demands of the most 
element aiy 3ustice. 

The idea also of a static heaven into which 
all the “ good ” enter, no matter what their 
grade, is untrue to the plain declaiation of our 
Lord and of His Apostles, and untrue to the 
law of spmtual progress. ^ 

There is urgent need that the Christian 
Church shall clear its mmd about the ^vhole 
question of the future life, shedding, once for 
all, these pictorial representations of heaven and 
hell which were long ago pamted m the colours 
of an earlier time, but which are now seen to be 
entirely erroneous. Heaven and hell un- 
doubtedly he beyond. There is a law of sowmg 
and reaping which none can avoid. There is a 
law of progression which binds all true souls. 
These truths need to be re-stated in spiritual 
terms and brought within the realm of clear 
thought and the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament contains consistent 
principles of the future life, and these need to 
be recovered. If to these experience of com- 
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munion with those who have gone over can add 
to our knowledge, we ought not to resent hut 
to welcome it The synthesis hes along these 
hnes When it is complete, we shall diseover 
that a real expenence of direct commumon with 
the hving Lord, a new statement of Christian 
truth concermng the hereafter, and personal 
expenences of fellowship with our loved ones on 
the other side (so far as God penmts it), will 
comhme to give to the Christian Faith a new 
splendour and a new and powerful appeal 
The world is sunk in a slough of materialism It 
does not beheve m the hereafter, hence it does 
not fashion its life on right Imes, and evermore 
it tends to the aniTual and settles its disputes 
by the methods of the pmgle Mankind ean 
only be saved by a Spiritual revival, but it must 
be a complete revival 
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By Sm Oliver Lodge 

Introduction. “Beligion’’ is a vague and 
comprehensive term, having at least a double 
aspect. It has an ethical or practical side con- 
cerned with conduct and it has a theoretical side 
concerned with faith, which side is more pro- 
perly called Theology. The two are inter- 
locked : for conduct is a natural outcome of 
faith, which thereby demonstrates its reality. 

“ Spiritualism ” may be regarded as a still- 
vaguer term, sigmfying primarily a system of 
philosophy opposed to Materiahsm. But it, 
too, has a practical side, and it is presumably 
the practices of Spiritualists which by rehgious 
people have been objected to. Some of these 
objections may be justified, others appear to 
be mainly the result of / ignorance. 

I have been asked by the Editor^ to explain 
the relations, so far as I can, between these 
two forms of idealism the higher and more 
mystical and ancient form carried on by a 

^ The Editor of the Guardian, -where this paper appeared 
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highly dei’cloped orgnnizotion, nnraely, Ihc 
Church m its brondest sense, and the lower, 
more definite and more modern form, ■which 
has no regular and recognued orgnniration, hut 
IS earned on by individuals dr h> groups of in 
dividunls hanng a common aim It may he 
cahed “ more modem,” though the records 
show that it IS really os ancient as the other 
The Bible for instance, is full of both But 
it has a modem dciclopmcnt, which on one 
side IS more closely associated with sacnec 
than with religion and its aim is not to bo 
satisfied with vague aspirations and pious hope, 
but to ascertain the facts on which even religion 
must be based, to formulate them ns far as 
possible and to make use of them os a guide 
to conduct 

Though unscientific m many of its methods, 
this modem development is an outcome of the 
cm of science m which we Inc, and it is not 
debarred by feelings of reicrcnce from explor- 
ing even the unknown and the mysterious 
This by rchgious people is held to be presump- 
tuous and beyond our scope, but a similar ob- 
jection has been felt m the past to every kmd 
of scientific exploration We may he sure that 
we shall not discover anythmg renhy beyond 
ur 
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our scope, that we can onlj^ ascertain what has 
still to be relegated to the unknown and mys- 
terious by making an attempt to explore all 
the phenomena open to us, and as far as possible 
to ascertain their laws. 

The subject is therefore liable to fall be- 
tween two great organizations. It is not yet 
recognized as a branch of orthodox science , nor 
are its results accepted by tHe disciples of ortho- 
dox religion. Individuals have realized both its 
hope and its partial achievement, and many 
have sj^mpathized with its aim, but the majoiity 
stm stand aloof. It has been cultivated there- 
fore by comparatively few, and it suffers, as 
well as benefits, from the lack of public recog- 
nition and official organization. The wayfar- 
mg man has taken it up, and may occasionally 
err therein. But, as alwaj’^s, there are certain 
things which aie withheld from the wise and 
prudent and levealed unto babes. 

It may be charitably assumed that all earnest 
people are, seekers after truth, that they have 
no wish to be deceived, and that they are bound 
to be faitliful to such truth as they have been 
able to gather, or which may have been revealed 
to them. It IS not to be supposed that any 
earnest group is willmgly blind to any form of 
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trutii, irliethcr it be the tnitlis of thcologj or 
the truths o[ science, or the dimh pcrccued 
experiences whicli belong, ns jet, fully to 
neither one branch nor the other But though 
there IS no willing blindness or any intended 
hostihtj to truth, there mnj be, and there is, 
mucli misunderstanding And it is m the 
hope that some of this misunderstanding 
may be gradually rcmoicd that this chapter is 
written 

The Relation of Psychical Research to 
Religion in General — By “ psj cbical research ” 
15 mtended a careful and ns far ns possible cx- 
hnustijc, investigation into those faculties of 
mankind which have not jet become familiar, 
and which ha\e failed to attract unucrsnl atten- 
tion For there are obscure faculties, some- 
tmics called supernormal faculties, which arc 
not jet incorporated into orthodox psychology, 
though some of them arc forcing their way 
into practical recognition by phdosophers 
and medical practitioners One of these is 
the phenomenon of hypnotism So recently 
as my own youtli, it was utterly discredited, 
believed m only by some whom it was the 
fashion to call “quacks and charlatans”, 
ns 
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whereas now it has become a fairty recognized 
department of medical practice. 

Another human faculty, not as yet so fully 
investigated, is clairvoyance, including tele- 
pathy, that is to say, the ascertainment of in- 
formation by other than the usual channels; 
whether it be by what is called “ mind-read- 
ing,” which has never been explained, or by 
some still more unintelligible process, to which 
we have not a elue. The reading of sealed 
documents, the contents of which are not 
known to anyone present, is, perhaps, the 
simplest or most easily cited example of clair- 
voyant faculty • and this is not the place to 
discuss how far this apparent clairvoyance is 
or is not another variety of mind-reading. Nor 
is it the place to consider the evidence for such 
a faculty. Suffice it to say that many serious 
investigators are convinced that such a faculty 
exists. Some of them call it “ cryptesthesia,” 
and assume that it is due to some hyiier-activitj?^ 
of the organs of sense, but they admit that they 
have no theory. 

At present we have to ascertain the facts 
and leave a theory to the future. Such a wait- 
ing attitude is a commonplace of science. In 

the most modern physics we are familiar with 
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whereas now it has become a fairly recognized 
department of medical practice. 

Another human faculty, _not as yet so fully 
investigated, is clairvoj^ance, mcludmg tele- 
pathy, that IS to say, the ascertainment of in- 
formation by other than the usual channels; 
whether it be by what is called “ mmd-read- 
ing,” which has never been explained, or by 
some still more unintelligible process, to which 
we have not a clue. The reading of sealed 
documents, the contents of which are not 
known to anyone present, is, perhaps, the 
simplest or most easily cited example of clair- 
voyant faculty . and this is not the place to 
discuss how far this apparent clairvoyance is 
or is not another variety of mind-reading. Nor 
is it the place to consider the evidence for such 
a faculty. Sufiice it to say that many serious 
investigators are convinced that such a faculty 
exists. Some of them call it “ cryptesthesia,” 
and assume that it is due to some hyper-activity 
of the organs of sense, but they admit that they 
have no theory. 

At present we ha\e to ascertain the facts 
and leave a theory to the future. Such a wait- 
ing attitude is a commonplace of science. In 

the most modem physics we are familiar with 
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il — c ft , m llic rcccnlh discovered quantum, 
m the nature of ftnvilalion nnd in our rtIntion>: 
to the ellicr pcncrillv 1 ncU iiinv lie known 
lonp lieforc Ihcv are c\plnincd nnd indeed n 
scientific cxplnnalion, even nlicn allaincd, is 
never ultimate 

Other Iiranclics of p-.vchic nr mctnpsvrhic 
invcvtif,ntinn nrc eonneeted with the Iiicidil;; of 
ecrtain fiersons m n trance stntc, nnd the powers 
of the suhninvcioiis pencratlv It is found thnt 
ocnirrenccs cKcwlicrc or m the past, or occa 
sionnll) even m the future nre thus somehow 
dceiphcrahle as if access to wider knovvlcdpc, 
or to the knowledpe of other persons, were open 
to tlic litientcd pcrsonntitv of the cntmnccvl 
medium Or, more likclv ns if infonnntinn 
were coininunimtcd hv otiicr intcllipcnccs 
thrniiph Ins or her liodd) organism ns throuph 
n kind of tcleplnmc Some rcpnnl this pheno 
iiienon one wnv some nnuthcr hut nil who 
have had adequate cspcncncc admit its rcalitv 
as well ns its c\trnordinnrv or supernormal 
clinrnctcr 

The nature of iniipirnlioii is another branch, 
m vvhiili not much propress has been made 
Hie fact has nlwnjs been rccopnired for tlic 
tbcorj wc still can wait It lins Cortunatclv not 
e i<i 
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been laid down ex cathedra on inadequate data. 
The inspiration of poets, the inspiration of 
saints and mystics, comes we know not how : 
we feel the vivifying bieath of the Spirit but 
we may not trace as j^et its proximate source. 
The temptation is to treat the products of in- 
spiration as oracular, which perhaps they are, 
and as infallible, which they are not. 'We 
must not attribute infalhbihty to anything 
that reaches us through a human channel, 
whether it be a book or a church or any other 
medium. 

I would not draw an antithesis by objecting 
to the phrase “verbal inspiration,” for surely 
the greatest poets are verbally inspired m the 
sense that what they have to say is perfectly^" 
expressed. We should study and reverence the 
great utterances , but it is superstitious foUy to 
treat every utterance as of equal value. As 
Matthew Arnold eloquently urged, it is 
mechamcal and illiterate to legard every part 
of a book or of a literature as equally authori- 
tative throughout. Indeed this is not done 
now, save by those ultra-conservative good 
people who dare not let go of their anchorage 
in a, rising tide, and who cling pathetically to 

submerged rocks. Yet, read mtelhgently, 
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ancient documenta are full of value and evolu 
tionaiy mstruction, and of unconscious conn 
bomtion or illustration of psychic truths , and 
inspiration is a great reahty, a genuine avenue 
to truth, a beneficent fount which may 
grow and be of more and more service to us 
as tune goes on and we become more recep- 
tive 

Other psychic phenomena, famihar enough 
ns to the facts, but obscure m theu theory, are 
those associated with sleep and dreams, which 
may be ranked among the mmor activities of 
the subconscious And lastly, and chiefly, the 
phenomenon of Death It is, perhaps, prmci- 
pally in connexion with this subject of death 
that the present outcome of psychical research 
appears to be m conflict with traditional beliefs 
that have come down to us as portions of 
religious faith 

Psychical research is pnmardy an mquiry, 
and ns such has no creed But it has established 
the reality and truth of the phenomena which 
at present we group under hypnotism, tele- 
pathv, and a more or less limited clairvoyance 
while most of the mvestigafors have gradually 
Become personally convmced that existence is 
contmuous, that death is not the end , or, m 
la 
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popular phraseology, that man is an immortal 
being. 

It may be said that that is no new discover}^, 
that nearlj^ every form of religion has held 
it, that it IS a piime article of faith. Quite 
true, but it has not been' till lately an article 
of scientific knowledge. It has been accepted 
as an article of faith, it has not been proven 
not proven, that is, for the generality of man- 
kind. " The proof involves the definite verifica- 
tion of the assertion that those whom we call 
“the dead ” or “ the departed ” have not only 
m some sense survived, but that they are still 
more or less in touch with us, and that occa- 
sionally they are able to demonstrate their con- 
tmued existence and interest, b}'' actual com- 
munication. 

This IS not really new, so far as statements 
and examples go. Religious hterature is full of 
such supernormal communications. But the 
possibihty has never been fully recognized, and 
has not widely been made use of as a comfort 
’ to the bereaved and as a means of obtaining 
initial mformation about the conditions of a 
future state. The beliefs of rehgious people on 
this subject are reverent but vague, so vague 

that the consolations legitimately deiivable 
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from knowledge ore not forthcoming For 
all pmcticnl purposes, the dead might as well 
he e-stmet 

But hy psychic imcstigations, not only the 
existence, hut the actuitics ot the “ dead ” ha\e 
been demonstrated , and the power of inter 
communion has been shown to bo a fact This 
may be discredited Not every investigator is 
yet comanced The fact — if it be a fact — is a 
great one and its complete demonstration takes 
time I am sure that continued inquiry will 
demonstrate it to the full Meanwhile it is 
quite legitimate to hold a different opinion 
Belief IS not to be coerced nor should one who 
has been com meed by direct cxpcnencc feel 
unduly impatient to convince others Truth 
will moke its vv ay , he that bclicv cth need not 
make haste , m quietness and confidence should 
be our strength 

It may be said that about death there arc 
three mam alternatives First, the view of the 
philosophic matcnalists, whicli seems to be 
tacitly adopted by many ot those who study 
the facts ot physiology, anatomy , and biology 
generally, namely, that the bodily organism is 
the man, and that when the organism dies, in- 
telligence ceases with the extmguishmg ot the 
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brain, the man becomes extinct, he is reall}^ 
put in the grave, and his particles gradually 
return to the condition in which they can be 
utilized by other forms of life. On this view, 
the only survival which can be predicated, even 
for a great man, lies in his immortal works and 
the memory of his friends and disciples. 

Next, there is what may be called the Cal- 
vinistic or ultia-Piotestant view, winch holds 
that death is by no means the end; that there 
IS a future existence to be taken up at' some 
unknown future day, though the fate of the in- 
dividual in that future existence is settled at the 
moment of death ; that further intercourse with 
him IS forbidden and impossible; while some 
even hold that prayers for him are hopeless, his 
state being definitely fixed for all eternity." 
There is an opposing view which holds out hope 
and proffers help, but only through recognized 
ecclesiastical channels, only through the Church, 
only by the intervention of its Saints, its 
Apostles and its Ordinances. This is not the 
place, however, even to indicate the variety of 
views that have been or may be held by religious 
people concerning the sequel to death. I only 
state the position taken by some, at any rate 

of the laity, in order to contiast it with the 
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new taken bj the Spmtiialisls, on what tliej 
eonsidcr good endenee 

I said that the outcome of ps> clncal research 
was to establish not onU sumTOl, but the power 
of communication , \nth difflcnllj doubtless, and 
subject to conditions, but still genuine inter- 
course, real conversation And tins, whether 
established or not, is the foundation on which 
the Spiritualists base their faith and their prac- 
tices Not all psv eliical researchers arc Spintu 
nlusls bj anj means Some have found them- 
selves able to remain Malenalists, especially on 
the Continent though to mo that seems likely 
to be onU a temporary standpoint Anyhow, 
thej have no doubt about tlie facts those thej 
fully admit, it is tlie mlcrprclalion that they 
debate But those who call themselves Spintu 
alists, having likewise no douht about the 
establishment of supernormal facts, include 
among those facts — as an inevitable deduction 
from a mass of c-qicncncc — the power of com 
munion with the departed Thej consider that 
not only bj tnvial domestic messages can they 
establish the survival of their lost ones, hut also 
that by further conversation thej can acquire 
some notion of the conditions of existence on 
the other side of death 
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Indeed, some of them are 4o impressed with 
the beauty of their creed, the enhanced value 
it gives to life, the relief it gives to sorrow, the 
comfort it holds out to the bereaved, and gener- 
ally are so full of the ]oy and faith with which 
it suffuses existence, that they long to be the 
privileged messengers of what seems to them 
not a new but a resuscitated gospel, and they 
try enthusiastically to share their conviction 

with the whole human race. 

$ 

The Spiritualist’s Creed. So the creed of 
the Spiritualisfts may be stated thus • That 
death, so far from bemg an end, is not even 
an interruption of continuity, that it is an 
episode m continuous existence, an adventure 
through which evely individual has to pass : 
that the body is not the man, but his instru- 
ment, a mechamsm which his own real self 
gradually constructed, and more and more 
inhabited, during the period of its incarnation 
in matter, but that when set free from the 
flesh, his more uuhampeied, more real, more 
wakeful, moie mtelligent, more hopeful exist- 
ence begins. 

This period of earth-life is undoubtedly im- 
portant singularly important and reverently to 
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be protected nnd cndnincd to Die end , for upon 
il depends llic stnlc in nliicli he enters on Ins 
future enreer His chnmctcr, Ins hnliiLs, Ins 
hnonlcilRe, Ins cx|>cnenrc, Ins nicniorv, lie 
tnkes ssilh Inin Those tlnnRs nre nil lie docs 
tike, nnd with them, for licttcr, for worse, he 
IS permnnentU endowed Hicrc is no waste ot 
neiiuirenicnl, no e.\linclion of IniddinR powers, 
Uie prosress that wns IicRun here is ronlinued 
there He nn\ still, in n wider Inntcr sense, 
rise on stepping stones of Ins dead self to hiphcr 
tlnnps 

llicrc IS no loop pcnml of qnicsccnee After 
nn mtcnal of rcctwcn from the weakness of 
illness, or the shock of wounds he tnkes up 
the Ihrcnd of his life he finds fnends willing 
to help, he IS not isolnlcd or sohlnr) , snic onij 
when he hns led here n complLtcIs selfish life 
He enters on the state for which he is fit, 
whcUicr il he higher or lower, he finds sur 
roundings which do not seem to him nhen or 
strange, he nnj indeed be surprised nt llicir 
fnmilmntj , he recognizes fnends, nnd is able 
to interpret his new cmoromncnt m mucli the 
old wn\ ProhnhU lictausc manner of inter 
prclation depends niainlj on tlie percipient, 
cicn here we can fonii no adequate conception 
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of objective reality; we are only conscious of 
the universe through human interpretation , and 
that power of mterpretation eontinues. 

There are many grades of existence, many 
resting-places. The ordinary man is not fit for 
the higher states as yet. There are lower states 
also, from which his friends hope he is immune. 
But such state as he is fit for, in that he finds 
himself, and thence, by service and love and 
duty, he can rise, as his spirit progresses can 
rise without limit. Or it may be that, inspired 
with missionary enterprise, he can descend to 
lower regions for a time, to help the spirits 
m prison, to assist, instiaict and encourage those 
who did not rise to their opportunities even 
when here, and those still more debased, m 
lower depths, who, by either cruelty or selfish- 
ness, have degraded themselves below the level 
of normal humanity. But even 'for them there 
is hope . the possibility of reform is not denied 
to them; but they must themselves seek it. 
They must struggle upward. Effort contmues 
in every grade. Time seems to be the essence 
of existence, even there; and after a lapse of 
time, differing for different individuals, they 
may emerge from, their darkness into the fellow- 
ship of others. 
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Tho-ie nlrcadi m llic rc(;inn<; o( IirIiI nnd 
life nnd lo\c cm set llieir fncci towards llic 
heipliLs, whence nm\ lie louclisnfcil sonictlunp 
nkm to whnl has lictn railed “the licnlific 
iTsion ” , at first onK pranted momcntanli until 
llic\ are aide to stand it , then more frcqiiciilH 
So, in due time, the} pradiinlW pass into rcpions 
far nboic oiir hen, on their wn\ to uhal must 
seem to us infinits 

Well, it IS a hopeful rreed it is a creed 
likcU to hear pood fruit in the conduct of life 
It IS a creed full of rcsjmnsiliilils it ennobles 
self snenfice It seems to those who hold it 
worths of their conecptions of the disine order 
\nd, svliat is more, it seems to them iindcniablj 
true 

The Kelationslup of Spiritualism to Chris 
tianit} — Here 1 enter upon deeper proiind, 
nnd must tread soflli Hut, so far ns I am 
entitled to form an opinion, there is nothinp 
m tlic Spinlunlislic creed, at least ns above 
formulated, svliich is alien to the Chnslinn faith 
Hie onl) Individual of whom we have been in 
nnj sense fiillj mfomicd did not remain nsso 
cinlcd with a mnlcnnl bod) Tie jiosscsscd a 
spinliinl bod) — or suitable instnimcnt of mnni- 
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festation similar m appearance to the old one 
but less restricted. Through it He was able to 
comlnunicate with survivors ; He descended into 
lower regions to help the outcast; He accom- 
panied the penitent thief to the intermediate 
state called “ Paradise ” ; and He ascended into 
supernal regions beyond the scope of ordinary 

humanity, a state which can only be spoken 
* 

of in mystical language, where, however, He is 
still accessible, and whence He can come, and 
does come, in the beauty of His character, to 
judge both the quick and the dead. 

It will be asked, however, do all Spiritualists 
think that? Do they all accept the Eternal 
Christ as having been manifested in Jesus of 
Nazareth? Probably not though the majority 
do. I have known of a few who felt hostile to 
Chnstiamty, or rather to some travesty of 
Chiistianity which they thought the Churches 
held. Of course there may be some utterly and 
seriously mistaken, but for the most part those 
Spiritualists who hold aloof from religious ser- 
vices, and seek to found a religion of their own, 
have been repelled, not by the genuine essence 
of Chnstiamty, but by superimposed ecclesi- 
asticism and dogma, and other forms of human 
orgamzation. I think they are unwise . I think 
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that organization should be all to the good, and 
that the mislahcs of nn\ human establishment 
should be amended and graduallj improved 
awaj, the whole not licing cast aside as of no 
value The Church is an organization of great 
VTiluc It IS a ni'ghtv weapon for the overcom 
mg of evil and the establishment of good It 
surcl} docs aim at the establishment of God’s 
Kingdom upon earth In cam ing this aim out 
it mates mistakes It has shown itself blind to 
man) spmtual realities, it is not making use of 
all the means of Grace whieh arc now available 
But Its ofTiccrs arc distnbulcd through the 
length and brcadlli of tlic land the) arc treated 
wnth respect, listened to with some attention, 
and, when it is felt that thev have a living Inilli 
to proclaim, multitudes flock to hear them 
At the present time there is a real demand 
for truth and rcaht) People do not wish to 
be m ignorance about higher things or unin- 
formed about the dcstin) of man But if tliey 
have to depend cntiiel) on the inspiration of 
the post, if there is no Imng spint active and 
alert to-day, if inspiration has ceased, and truth 
has to be dug out of ancient documents, with 
no other vital channels open, then numbers 
wall drift awa), some to Matenahsm, some to 
171 
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Spiritualism. “The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” 

What is the remedy? Each individual must 
decide on what immediate small practical step 
can be taken. Something should be done, some- 
thing ^viU be done, if not by the present genera- 
tion, by the next. Not offences only, but 
blessings also, are ine^utable in the long run. 
It must needs be that blessings come, and ]oy 
be to that man by whom they come. 

It IS a hopeful sign of the times that many 
are seeking more knowledge, even in obscure 
and prejudiced directions. Pre-judgment of 
these things is not wise. A piima facie case 
has been made out. Innumerable mourners 
have already been helped . much happiness has 
been secured on both sides of the veil. For the 
pam of separation is not hmited to our side 
alone, and is grievously enhanced by .mtnessing 
hopeless grief or lamentable despair. There 
should be no such outcry against the heavens, 
no such sense of utter ii retrievable loss. Love 
has bridged the chasm. 

The doctrines of the Spiiitualists, the offer- 
ing occasionally of opportumties for personal 
intercourse, the sense of communion with the 

departed, have brought hope and comfort to 
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many thousands That there are faults and 
weaknesses, creduhties and superstitions, asso- 
ciated with or grouped round about the subject, 
no one would seek to deny Is it not neces- 
sarily so ivith any widespread movement? The 
paovemcnt needs guidmg it needs samty and 
reverence and modesty and open mmdedness 
it should not seek to cut itself off from the great 
traditions of the past Nor should we seek to 
limit ourselves to those either The facts on 
which Spiritualism have been based should be 
brought mto the service of religion 

How to do this well ond wiselv I know not 
But we are guided and helped Wisdom will 
be granted to those who try, and will be demed 
to those who hold aloof The existence of a 
spintunl world has been established, or is in 
process of bemg established, by the methods of 
science, and that is the basic foundation of all 
rehgion 

I for one have learnt that human existence, 
as we know it, is but a part of the whole 
The commumon of samts, aye, and of sinners 
too, IS real , there was no isolation of sinners m 
the days of Authonty, they were so treated that 
some became samts , the seekmg and the savmg 
was no temporary effort, but a perenmal blessed 
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actmty, m which we too may share. Souls are 
not extinguished, progress is infinite. The 
reality of mutual aid, both here and hereafter, 
and the efficacy of prayer, have become, not 
articles of faith alone, but "things of direct ex- 
perience. The region of knowledge is in some 
sort encroaching on the region of faith. But 
the region of faith is infinite; and knowledge, 
though veiy fimte, genmnely grows from more 
to more. A beam in darkness let it grow 1 
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